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3 H E A R T Tuts is a discussion, by a man who has seen practically 
every little theatre, or other attempt at an art theatre in 

the United States, and who was behind the scenes in 

T H EAT R E one for an entire season, of the Art Theatre’s ideals, its 
organization, and its relation to the commercial theatre. 

Mr. Cheney deals with the Commercial Theatre, 

e wage iggguantnd shows where os Little Theatres have failed and points 
SHELDON CHENEY _ w the Art Theatre as a solution. He then defines the 
Editor. of this Magazine Art Theatre, its methods and its essential Artist-Direc- 

tor, and takes up the vital matters of Acting and Ators, 

Octavo, about 250 pages, Stage Settings, Plays, Audiences (in large cities and 
16 illustrations, $1.50 net. small), Organization and Management, and Buildings 
and Equipment. He closes with a chapter on ‘*Un- 
realized Ideals,’’ pointing to the next step and the ultimate achievement. There are a number 





of unusually fine illustrations. 


The Borzoi Plays 


Two new plays have just been added 
to the series: 


I. HADDA PADDA: A Play in 
Five Acts, by Godmundur 
Kamban. $7.00 net 


This, the first play of a very young but bril- 
liant Icelander, bears the endorsement of no less 
a critic than Georg Brandes who has provided a 
brief foreword for the American edition. 


Il. W/U; A Play in ten scenes, by 
~— Dymow. Translated 
by Rosalind Ivan. $7.00 net 


Ossip Dymow is one of the most notable of the 
younger Russian men of letters. Nju has been 
performed in 400 Russian cities, in France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, It attracted much 
attention in New York early in 1917. 

N. B.—Uniform with these plays are: War, 
by Artzibashef; Molech, by Beulah Marie Dix; 


“ Moral,” by Ludwig Thoma; and The Inspec- 
tor-General, by Gogol. $7.00 net, each velume. 


| Mr. George ‘Fean 

| Nathan Presents 

310 pages, $1.50 net 
| This is a volume of shrewd and entertain- 
| ing comment on the American drama and 
theatre of to-day by the man of whom James 
| Huneker, himself our foremost critic, says: 
‘*Everything that the only George Jean 
| writes in the way of criticism is worth while. 
He is witty, wise and cruel,”’ 


In this new volume Mr, Nathan discusses, 
among other matters, the following: old and 
new melodrama, our typical musical comedy, 


the so-called commercial manager, vaude- 

ville, the so-called religious play, the Amer- 
| ican burlesque show, the negro actor, David 
| Belasco, the typical English Comedy, Mrs. 
Fiske, and Mr, Winthrop Ames. 
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What We Stand For 


WE STAND for the creation of a new theatre in America, a the- 
atre in which art and not business will be the first consideration. 

To this end, we stand for the encouragement of all experi- 
mental groups, and for the gradual professionalizing of the little 
theatres and other progressive playhouses. We believe that 
there must be a new sort of professionalism, in which the ama- 
teur spirit will be combined with the best experience of the es- 
tablished theatre; and we therefore aim to encourage the 
amateur, at the same time helping to revive certain valuable 
conventions of the older playhouse, which have been lost 
through commercialization. 

We stand for a new point of view in developing theatre art. 
We believe that well-written plays, or inspired acting, or pretty 
settings should not be considered as ends in themselves, but 
only as contributions to a larger unity, a synthesis or harmony 
of all the lesser arts—a newer, truer art of ‘he theatre. For the 
finest development of this art we believe that we must havea 
new race of artist-directors. 

We stand for the elimination of the star system in acting, 
and for the substitution of the ensemble ideal ; for the repres- 
sion of the actor’s personality for the sake of a truer render- 
ing of the whole play; and for the restoration of beauty of 
speech and rhythm of movement as necessary parts of the ac- 
tor’s contribution to the larger unity. 

We stand for simplified, appropriate and decorative staging. 
We believe that a stage setting should be first of all a fitting 
background for the play, but that it may have a beauty of its 
own. We oppose the naturalistic method on the one hand, and 
the ridiculously artificial on the other. We stand for the de- 
velopment of a new stagecraft, utilizing plastic materials, gain- 
ing decorative effect through suggestive use of line and mass, 
light and shade, color harmony, and designed movement. 

We stand for the development of a new body of poetic 
drama: poetic in content, but not seeking to escape contact with 
the world of to-day; musical in expression, but not in the bor- 
rowed meters and measures of a dead past. 

And, finally, we stand for a clean cleavage between a purely 
commercial theatre on one side—with the Shuberts, Klaw and 
Erlanger, and all other speculators clearly identified with it— 
and a new professional art theatre on the other, wherein shall 
meet such enlightened producers as Arthur Hopkins and Win- 
throp Ames from the older ranks, and such understanding ar- 
tists as Maurice Browne and Sam Hume from the new. On the 
foundations laid by these men we hope to see rise a chain of 
local repertory art theatres, serving every art-lovlny community 
from Maine to California. 
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SO tin EP Oe 


Playing with Light—I. A scene from the Chicago 
Little Theatre Passion Play. The figures stood out in sil- 
houette against no other background than a lighted curtain. 
See page 195. (Photograph copyright 1915 by Eugene 
Hutchinson. ) 
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Wartime Theatres of England and France 
By Huntry Carrer 
I. England and the Profiteer 


BEFORE proceeding to examine the wartime esthetic situation in 
the theatre in England and France, it is necessary to note the 
commercial and psychological conditions which have strongly 
influenced this institution. During the war the theatre in Eng- 
land has been in the hands of profiteers. By the theatre I 
mean the commercial and commercial-zsthetic varieties. There 
has been no difference between them. Their joint aim has been 
to make profit out of the war. The truth is, the theatre in all its 
varieties has been in the sordid hands of money-makers, and if 
there ever was a time when a conspiracy existed to kill the thing 
the men of the theatre love, it was between August 1914 and a 
date to be settled between Heaven and the European powers. 
If there ever was a period when England was blessed with an 
idiot theatre, and an idiot spectator to match, it was then. The 
reason is not far off. To most intelligent people it will be no 
news that the English people are the most sentimental noodles 
on earth, and the English playgoer is therefore a person who de- 
lights to be found seated in an auditorium chuckling over drops 
of his own thin sentiment carefully ladled out to him by the the- 
atrical caterer. And between the drops he may be heard to 
murmur, ‘‘ Heaven be praised—our own beautiful form of drama 
is very good to us.” It is no news, also, that the said caterer 
has wits of a sort which enable him to estimate what the play- 
goer wants, and to feed him on it to over-repletion. No won- 
der, then, we find him engaged in exploiting the feelings called 
forth by the war. These feelings fall easily into three divisions: 
(1) patriotism ; (2) hatred; (3) uncontrolled sexual desire. 

With the outbreak of the war came patriotism. It was not 
the noble civic patriotism of the early Greeks, but something 
more modern, actuated by abjeét fear and national arrogance. 
England, of course, was in fear of invasion, and there was every 
need of stirring up public opinion in favor of defense. The 
theatrical caterer apprehended this, and set to work to assure the 
playgoer that he was a flaming patriot and a very glutton for 
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patriotic fare. He decked his theatre with bright and shining 
posters till its face shone like that of a recruiting sergeant mak- 
ing a brisk capture of raw recruits. Beyond this he packed his 
stage with all the old-fashioned fudge he could find. Out of the 
cellar came spectacle, pageant, melodrama, indeed everything 
capable of uttering shrill patriotic cries. Perhaps this was the 
best he could do, for when we come to think of it England is 
not overflowing with the noblest dramatic works of patriotism. 
The noblest it has are those bequeathed by Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare wrote for the Elizabethans, and there is no wartime 
money in Elizabethan sentiments, even though they be vital and 
vigorous and clothed with shining loveliness. 

Along with partial conscription, and the more complete arm- 
ing of England, came a change of feeling. The ebullition of fear 
was succeeded by assurance of safety. Freed from the anxiety of 
invasion the public turned their attention to whole-hearted hatred 
of the German, and at the same time discovered a desire to laugh 
at their late terrifying experiences. Of course, the theatrical 
caterer promptly proceeded to turn the new attitude to account 
by administering a mixture of plays containing a strong infusion 
of red hate and the lust of blood and thunder, and those pos- 
sessing the power of evoking idiot laughter. So for a time there 
was a glut of military and murder plays, detective and spy mel- 
odramas, a revival of calf-love and schoolgirl sentimentalism in 
saccharine comedies and farces, and a wholesale importation of 
American heart-whole tosh in plays of the Daddy-Long-Legs 
and Potash and Ferimutter sort. To the credit of the latter 
play, the acting of the two principal parts was uncommonly good. 

As the feeling of assurance strengthened, and the public be- 
came contented that the fire-zone was receding from England, 
so the feeling of ill-temper abated and gave rise to one of 
indifference. People demanded to be amused, but were far too 
distraéted by the unaccustomed current of events to fix their 
minds on serious matters. The answer they got was an increase 
of witless sentimentalism which threatened to destroy all serious 
interest in the theatre. When the war began the problem play 
promptly departed for Heaven — or the other place. It left its 
odor behind, however. As this dissolved, so the Gates of Sugary 
Sentiment swung wide to admit a class of playgoer from whom 
only proceedings in a divorce court could extort a smile. 

I have no space here for taking into consideration the modi- 
fications which Zeppelin raids and other startling incidents in- 
troduced into the exhibition of skimpy, undramatic and silly 
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bits of stage sentiment. But there is no doubt that at one time 
certain influences operated to make the public so indifferent 
that the caterer was very hard put to it to devise an entertain- 
ment sheerly stupid enough to drag them into the auditorium. 

The third stage of public feeling was reached with conscrip- 
tion in full blast and England apparelled in khaki. London 
became the center of great military a€tivity which packed it with 
a vast number of soldiers. The men were principally those in 
training, on leave, sick and wounded, and thousands-of young, 
lusty colonials passing through to the front. One of the effects 
of this ‘‘invasion’’ was a very decided manifestation of sexual 
mania. Of the origin, psychology and pathology of this mania 
it is not my purpose to speak. Justice will doubtless be done to 
the subject hereafter. But I cannot resist the temptation to say 
that the manifestation coincided with the arrival in our midst of 
great numbers of voluntary fighters in whom naturally the com- 
batative and female-regarding instincts were very strongly devel- 
oped. Evidently the blend was sufficiently aétive to justify the 
theatrical caterer in changing the theatre from a booby-trap to a 
hot and strong sexual lure. I will not go into the details of the 
composition of this lure. It is sufficient to say of it that it con- 
sisted of a hodge-podge of bare flesh, strong sexual colors and 
forms, indecent gestures and movements by bands of thinly- 
dressed ‘“‘shy and coy” chorus girls, and suggestive and offensive 
dialogue by ‘‘star” music-hall “‘turns,” who during the war have 
been increasingly absorbed by the theatre. 

By way of proof some significant results may be noticed. One 
is the violent attacks on the “indecent” aspect of the theatre by 
responsible writers. Another is an open confession bya leading 
theatre director that ninety per cent of the audience of a big 
theatre nowadays consists of soldiers and persons who accom- 
pany them. A third is that the censor has just released two 
venereal disease plays, Brieux’s Damaged Goods and Ibsen's 
Ghosts. These are being presented for propaganda purposes. I 
should perhaps mention that a fourth feeling, namely impatience, 
is beginning to awaken, which will, no doubt, be exploited in 
turn. This, however, is not a good moment for discussing it. 

I will just glance at another aspect of the wartime theatre in 
England and then cross to France. This aspeét, the decorative 
movement, will probably be of greater interest to the readers of 
THEATRE ArTs MaGazinE than a description of the theatre in its 
relation to the manifestation of public sentiment. Of course the 
movement has a very strong interest for me, seeing that it was 
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I who did a very great deal indeed in this country to bring its 
record up to date just before the war began.* This interest made 
me curious to see whether the pre-war threads would be upheld 
by bits of wonderful work, or obscured, if not destroyed, by Eng- 
lish indifference and boobyism. So, to the time of my recent de- 
parture for France, I followed the movement, such as it was, very 
closely, and recorded my impressions, month by month, in a 
London publication. In sum the impressions were as follows: 

There were two lines of survival of the pre-war movement. 
On the one hand, certain managers, including Oscar Asche, Basil 
Dean, Granville Barker, Sir Herbert Tree and Oswald Stoll, 
continued to shower upon a production or presentation the be- 
draggled blossoms gathered from the momentous visits of the 
Russian Ballet and Max Reinhardt, the doings of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, and from the precious produ¢tions by Gordon 
Craig and William Poel. Upon these continuators, rather than 
imitators, devolved the business of maintaining the new tradi- 
tions of stage simplification, color and movement, without, how- 
ever, leading to any notable results. Others, including Alfred 
Butt, Charles Cochran, Sir Thomas Beecham, André Charlot and 
the Stage Society, while exhibiting the same influences, indulged 
a fainting fashion for encouraging new decorators. The Stage 
Society were assisted in their enviable intention by the belief 
that intelle€tuals were gaining confidence in the expression of 
vital color and line naturally evoked by charaéter and environ- 
ment, while the others were led to make their efforts by the con- 
ditions of the revue, by an assumed public demand for cheerful 
settings to plays and operas, by the presence in our midst of 
French and Belgian refugees with considerable decorative talent, 
and, especially in the dire€tion of simplification, by urgent need 
of wartime economy. 

It was in the revue that I fancied I saw the most encouraging 
means of upholding the new traditions. I knew it was a direét 
descendant of the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte, and had come to 
England in a highly adulterated form by way of the French 
Follies under the considerable guidance of the Anglo-French 
vaudeville actor, Pellésier. In its best form it was a purely the- 
atrical entertainment. It was very intimate in character, and it 


* EpiTor’s Note.—Huntly Carter’s admirable volume, Zhe Mew Spirit 
in Drama and Art, was the pioneer work in English in this field, and one to 
which all later writers and artists have been indebted. His later book about 
Max Reinhardt helped to establish his position as England’s leading pro- 
gressive critic. 
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favored improvised dialogue, spontaneous a¢ting and a closer rap- 
prochement between actor and spectator. To me it had a dis- 
tinét promise of a return to theatricalism, that is, a form of 
entertainment in which everybody, including the speétator, takes 
a part, and which, in this respect, silly as some of it is, does the 
spectator good, seeing that it tends to restore to him the long- 
lost power of being provoked into direét dramatic ation. With 
this primitive foundation assured, I felt that there was no reason 
why the theatre should not make a fresh start at a new and 
highly significant form of dramatic expression. 

A very good specimen of the revue started at the appropriate 
Ambassadors’ Theatre, under the management of the Anglo- 
French Company. Here it announced itself in amusing skits, 
brilliant French intimate a¢ting, and decorations designed by 
Belgians of real talent and an English decorator, Weigall. The 
scenery was of the simplest and gayest chara¢ter, just a stationary 
decorative frame and painted cloths forming a three-fold stage 
according to the revised Shakespearean conception. Properties 
followed the Japanese principle of being conspicuous by their 
absence. The promise of development contained in this pro- 
duétion was not fulfilled, however. The revue caught the com- 
mercial eye of the big theatre manager on the lookout for 
something to replace musical comedy. It began to spread all 
over London, and invaded the colossal music-halls, for which its 
intimate character totally unsuited it. There it became a string 
of senseless music-hall items, and assumed frog-like proportions 
which plainly said it was filled with wind and ugliness. Thus 
subjected to profiteering principles it became a pantomime and 
ceased to exist as an intelligent form of diversion. The only 
good purpose it served was to weaken the claim of the big the- 
atre to a serious position among dramatic institutions. It re- 
minded one that the big theatre is simply a club where one can 
talk comfortably without annoying the aétors. 


II. Paris and the Mask of Picasso 


One may observe briefly, and with satisfaction, that the world 
over which the theatre and the drama have had control in Paris 
during the war has been a sounder and honester affair than in 
England. From the outset it was better adapted to receive 
good theatrical influences. It has been molded by different 
conditions, such as an established system of conscription, and a 
practical and patient public. And it is administered to by a 
classical theatre which understands its immediate needs. To- 
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day, for instance, national theatres, including the Théatre Fran- 
gais and the Odéon, tumble over one another in their attempt 
to keep Paris uplifted by an association with great writers. Of 
course, side by side with this activity is that of the commercial 
theatre, which, like its prototype in England, holds good prose, 
poetry, stimulating zsthetic qualities, even good sense, as of no 
account. At the same time it must be admitted that indifferent 
as this theatre is to the higher interests it cannot exclude them 
altogether. Generally speaking, French acting is of the highest 
order. And French acting, like murder, will out even in the 
worst conduéted theatre. 

Beyond the classical repertory and the idiot entertainment 
with its leaven of good aéting, there are certain pre-war influ- 
ences, and influences waiting to be born, operating upon the 
colleétive and individual minds. This means that while the war 
has not inspired any great new form of expression in art, music, 
drama, poetry and literature, and while it has modified some 
forms and destroyed others, it has attra¢ted to Paris live tenden- 
cies and a great number of refugee artists of all nationalities, 
and in this and other ways has helped to prepare for momentous 
developments. One notices that it is keeping the Russian Bal- 
lets constantly on the move, so to speak, in a form and in coun- 
tries — France, Italy and Spain — particularly suited to their 
development. Everywhere they go they are appealing to ex- 
tremist decorators — futurists, cubists, simultanists, analytical- 
synthetists — for new ideas, and thereby receiving material for a 
renewed life, while handing out ideas that will certainly change 
both the form of the drama and the theatre. 

In Paris, at any rate, where the Russian Ballets have just had 
a short season, some new productions have exercised a very 
marked influence upon dramatic and esthetic opinion, while ex- 
hibiting a variety of influences received from vital quarters. To 
judge by the fragments presented, this particular form of dance- 
drama is going through a very important period of research. 
But it is into form rather than principle. Thus while the old 
principles of simplicity, unity and continuity are still held in 
view, the old realistic forms of music, movement and decoration 
are yielding to new realistic abstractions which suggest a new 
form of theatrical symbolism. By way of example of the sur- 
vival of first principles one was privileged to find in the Paris 
repertory that perfect piece of unity and continuity in sound, 
color and movement, the wonderful marionette ballet, Petrouchka, 
and the equally successful Les Sy/phides, with its amazing wave- 
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like combinations evoked by the music. To these early pieces 
one offers the laurel wreath as a natural gift’ For my own 
part, I turn with greatest interest to the new forms revealed 
by the new productions. One misses from some of them the 
proportion, balance and stri¢t unity which are part and 
parcel of the well-made ballet, and one finds in them a clash 
of theory between the three essential elements, perhaps nec- 
essary to challenge controversy and stimulate ideas, but hard 
to justify for traditional Russian ballet. This clash is due to the 
riotous invasion of newcomers. There is Léonide Massine, the 
choreographer, who is seeking to establish something startling 
by way of abstract movement. There is Strawinsky, the com- 
poser of Petrouchka, who is delving deep into primitive sources 
for a music-form suited to the plastic one. There are Balla and 
Depero, the Italian futurists, with their conception of simultane- 
ous form.* And there is Picasso, the Spaniard, with his concep- 
tion of analytical-synthetic form. These and others are busy 
remodelling the Russian Ballets, with significant effect. 

Of the sample of Picasso’s stage work presented at the Chatelet 
Theatre a great deal might be said. Indeed a great deal has 
been said, of the wrong sort, by the Paris press. Established 
journals like Le Zemps and L’/ntransegeant have simply gone 
out of their way to be offensive, just as English critics did 
when 7he New Age, aéting on my recommendation, introduced 
Picasso’s work to the English public, But to works of great 
originality abuse is the sincerest form of compliment, and per- 
haps abuse is necessary to call widest attention to some ideas of 
value in the ballet Parade. The most important of these is that 
of concealing the performer under a mask. The modern pro- 
posal to remove the identity of the performer by a mask that 
shall accord with the intentions of the movement which he ex- 
presses, is not new. Long ago it met the fine esthetic taste of 
Gordon Craig. And for years 1 have dreamed in my philosophy 
of a mask of reality. To me it seems that the theatre needs a 
mask to obliterate it as a theatre; acting needs one to obliterate 
the actor. So what is required is a mask to bring aéting or 
dance-movement to the maximum degree of intensity, till such 
time as acting is sufficiently intense to obliterate the aétor, the- 
atre and all visible obje¢ts and agents, 

Now one notes with satisfaction that Picasso is engaged pour- 
ing a mask of reality over appearances. Unfortunately, however, 





* See illustrations on second page following. 
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it is not a fluid mask. It is the analytical-synthesis of character 
and environment with which he has made us familiar in his paint- 
ings. In Parade he presents two sets of chara¢ters, the past 
circus performer and the future one. The former is the old 
aétual stage figure who dominates and destroys the dramatic 
effect by presence and personality. The latter is a new realistic 
symbol carefully brought into relation with other symbols and 
combining elements fitting it to work together with them. These 
elements have never appeared on the stage before. They are 
accretions stuck on to the aétor, who thus presents a kaleido- 
scopic view of all the springs of action. By this aid any eye can 
penetrate its mysteries. Character is like a skeleton clock work- 
ing in full view of the speétator, and its revelations are recorded 
by a merciless dial. But the record is only an instantaneous 
one. The clock works, but one sees only a moment of its work- 
ing. Rightly the mask should continue to unfold till all its ma- 
terial accretions have melted away and nothing remains but the 
spiritual aspect of the wearer. This kind of transformation is, I 
take it, the true function of the drama. It is possible that new 
men are waiting to be permitted to promote the funétion. If so, 
one has no notion of their identity as yet. Whoever they may be, 
they will show amazing skill in unfolding chara¢ter from the ma- 
terial to the spiritual level by means of significant movement. 

If this appears to set Picasso aside as one unlikely to accom- 
plish work of the desired order, it is because Picasso’s concep- 
tion of a masked figure is purely esthetic or decorative. It does 
not reveal dramatic instinét. Moreover it bears no reference to 
the possible development of stage lighting. I am convinced that 
lighting will play a very great part in the future great form of 
dramatic representation, that is, the conversion of character from 
the material to the spiritual in view of the spe¢tator, and in such 
a manner as to cause the speCctator to imagine that it is he who is 
undergoing the conversion. Indeed it is extremely probable 
that lighting will become the sole form of stage decoration after 
the war. And it is probable that the big theatre will go entirely 
out of fashion. I think the most significant thing arising out of 
the wartime representation of the Russian Ballets is a prophecy 
of a growing demand for a new and suitable form of theatre in 
which dramatic produétions may be fully experienced by every 
spectator in the auditorium. 

I hope to have more to say on this subjeét, on the details of 
new ideas and proposals such as the ¢hédtre simultané, and on 
the artistic Cabarets Montmartots, in the next issue. 
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The upper design is a setting by Giacomo Balla for Stra- 
winsky’s Le Feu d’ Artifice. The lower shows costumes 
for Strawinsky’s Le Ciant du Rossignol, created and re- 
alized by the futurist painter Depero. The figure on the 
left is the Court Lady (in yellow, blue, and green), and 
on the right the Mandarin (in red and biack). Repro- 
duced by courtesy of Sic, Paris. See page 157. 
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Puppets at the Chicago Little Theatre 


By Herrie Louise Micx 


THREE years ago Ellen Van Volkenburg and Harriet Edgerton 
visited the puppet shows of Germany and Italy in the hope of 
establishing one in connection with the Chicago Little Theatre. 
Miss Van Volkenburg (Mrs. Maurice Browne) and Mrs. Edger- 
ton traveled far before they received any encouragement. But 
one day, in a little out-of-the-way town, they chanced upon three 
sisters who made puppets of such daintiness and delicacy, of 
such fantastic lightness, and suggestive of such infinite capacities 
of imagination, that they were wholly charmed. They examined 
the filmy dolls, comprised of heads and transparent draperies, 
watched their ‘plays of gentle mystery, and forthwith decided 
that the world of fantasy was the world for puppets. 

They brought home a tiny, well-made German puppet as an 
example from which to build. Kathleen Wheeler, a young 
sculptress from England, was secured to carve the heads and 
bodies, and the three women, with one or two very new and 
somewhat doubtful apprentices, started to produce their first 
puppet show. 

Finding no immediate literature available, they decided to 
build their plays as well as their puppets. Taking, for founda- 
tion, a rather well-known Chinese legend, they started to re- 
hearse Zhe Deluded Dragon, composing their lines as they built 
up the story. By the time the “puppeteers” had learned their 
parts, Miss Wheeler had carved the puppets, and they were 
ready to start. In too great eagerness to see the first-fruits of 
their work, however, they hurried the produétion of the play, 
with the result that the puppets, insecurely handled, wobbled 
and waved in the air; and the fierce but fragile dragon parted in 
the middle, his five heads swinging free of his timorously lashing 
tail. That same year Reginald Arkell’s charming fantasy Co/- 
umbine was produced with more patience, and proved a wholly 
delightful, almost finished thing. 

The next year, with fresh enthusiasm, dropping the haphazard 
methods of Zhe Deluded Dragon, two familiar fairy-tales, Jack 
and the Beanstalk and The Little Mermaid, were dramatized and 
produced, Mrs. Edgerton writing the former, and Miss Wheeler 
making the entire production of Zhe Little Mermaid. Jack and 
the Beanstalk, though contributing little or nothing to the reali- 
zation of the ultimate aim of the now enthusiastic workers, 
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showed great progress in the technical side of puppeteering, and 
delighted, beyond measure, the children who saw it. In The 
Little Mermaid the first ideals of delicate fantasy became a fact. 
The pure spirit of fairyland was caught behind the tiny pro- 
scenium and projected over the audience. 

Toward the end of this same year (1915-1916), the ambitious 
adventurers in the realm of puppetdom planned and produced a 
play with puppets on an unprecedented scale. Heretofore chil- 
dren had been the chief recipients of the attention. of Mrs. 
Browne, Mrs. Edgerton and their workers, but now the grown- 
ups, who came regularly—and eagerly—‘‘to give the children a 
treat,” begged that a play be produced for them. In a moment 
of seeming insanity, someone suggested Shakespeare’s madcap 
fantasy, A Midsummer Night's Dream. With the produétion 
date set for the tercentenary celebration, April 23rd, rehearsals 
and puppet-making were begun in February. Five puppeteers 
were chosen to handle the prospettive thirty-four puppets. 
Lines were learned and impending mechanical difficulties gasped 
at. Plays before had required only from five to eight puppets, 
handled by never more than four puppeteers, and rarely these 
four on the stage at once. In A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
however, throughout the entire play five puppeteers and one as- 
sistant were active in every scene, each of the five handling (and 
speaking for) three or four principal chara¢ters. 

Puck, who had been known formerly as the rather stiff little 
fairy who introduced and closed each play in rhyme, now became 
his romping, pliant self, tumbling through the air, doubling up 
in chortling glee upon his toadstool, and pushing his annoying 
little person into every disconcerted mortal’s way. Titania 
emerged a glowing queen of filmy draperies attended by flitting 
elves, and Oberon resumed his crafty, flashing earth-charac¢ter, 
his attendants being two inflated and wholly impudent small 
bugs. The Mechanicals, while clumsy, fulfilled their parts well 
and brought the outworn humor of Shakespeare into hilarious 
reality, the scene between Pyramus and Thisbe never failing to 
bring roars of appreciation from the audience. Only the Greeks 
were a dank and dismal failure. Hurriedly constructed to meet 
the rapidly approaching produétion date, they were awkward, 
long-headed, stiff-jointed creatures, highly unlike their graceful 
originals. 

In spite of the gigantic strides it marked in the mechanism of 
puppet manipulation, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream was nota 
finished production. The dolls were in some cases unbalanced 
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and difficult of management; the puppeteers were not entirely 
skillful, as some of them were handling puppets for the first time. 
But the lighting and settings, and the pervading atmosphere of 
exquisite unreality, were such that audiences came night after 
night for five weeks, and at the end of that time, when the thea- 
tre closed for the season, demanded more. Maurice Browne, 
when called in to witness the “dress’’ rehearsal, exclaimed en- 
thusiastically : ‘That is a thing I should like Euripides, J. M. 
Barrie, Shakespeare, Gilbert Murray—and God to see!” 

The third year — the season just past — ushered in a new era 
for puppets. Whereas formerly Mrs. Browne had had the entire 
responsibility on her shoulders, even to pouring enthusiasm into 
the somewhat skeptical young women who worked under her, 
now the puppeteers began to realize something of the possibili- 
ties of this new-old art, and to supply their own enthusiasm. 
They delved whole-heartedly into the intricate details of writing 
plays suitable for produétion by their small actors, into improved 
methods of manipulation, and even to some extent into the con- 
struction of the marionettes themselves. This season, too, 
marked the inauguration by the puppets of a stage-manager all 
their own. H. Carroll French, one of the founders of the Little 
Theatre in South Bend, became the “father” of all the puppets, 
constructing them,— in conjun¢étion with Miss Wheeler,—build- 
ing their scenery, and keeping them in repair. 

The opening bill for that season was my own adaptation of the 
two little German fairy tales, 7he Frog Prince and Little Red 
Riding-Hood, followed, after some vicissitudes, by Afice in Won- 
derland. Through the courtesy of Tony Sarg, of New York, in 
allowing the adaptation of some of his ideas, Mr. French revolu- 
tionized the mechanical structure of the marionettes. The first 
frames had been made after the German model, and the puppets 
strung by wires and moved by six strings each. Mr. French re- 
constructed their bodies, making them of wire instead of wood, 
weighting the feet, and building a different frame for each pup- 
pet according to its individual needs and idiosyncrasies. The 
new frames were horizontal, and no wires were used. While 
these new puppets have fewer actual joints than the old, they 
are more sensitive to manipulation, and, with a smaller number 
of different movements, give a more clear-cut and individual 
characterization. 

The ideal, needless to say, was not reached in Ace in Won- 
derland, but it was at least sensed. This year, too, saw the first 
“tour” of the puppets. Besides several trips into suburbs of 
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Chicago, they packed themselves bag and baggage, stage, sets, 
lights, and wardrobe (consisting of themselves), and hied them to 
St. Louis, where they gave four performances under the auspices 
of the Drama League. Their novelty and ingenuity pleased 
their audiences highly, but their workmen were made to see 
many opportunities for improvement. 

The future is expected to bring forth further experiments in 
size and sensitiveness, elaboration in stage construétion (which 
works inversely toward simplification in handling), a new line of 
folk literature and folk songs, and higher flights of fantasy. As 
yet, of course, the real field for the marionette has not been en- 
tered. In the experimentation of these past three years, the fact 
has revealed itself convincingly that they are not for children, as 
is the immediate assumption. Children as a whole express a 
much keener appreciation for their own friend, Charlie Chaplin ; 
and unless the antics of the puppets are peculiarly Chaplinesque, 
they are inclined to ennui, which malady in children generally 
expresses itself in anything but lethargy. Their elders are the 
ones who watch with interest, chuckle with delight, and wax en- 
thusiastic concerning possibilities of future achievement. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream has been the most successful 
puppet play produced at the Little Theatre, in spite of the me- 
chanical improvements of Alice in Wonderland; and while A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, produced expressly for grown-ups, 
bored the children, they were comparatively little more interested 
in the fairy tales and Alice in Wonderland, produced for their 
special benefit. 

The future of the puppets undoubtedly lies in the direction of 
Gordon Craig’s Ubermarionette, the supreme art of acting with 
the elimination of the personality of the individual actor. Their 
immobile faces, their quiet dignity and lack of temperament and 
mood, make for a clean-cut art, and expression of understand- 
ing, wisdom and maturity, rather than for a pretty amusement 
for children. 

The task of making puppet productions an art is a stupen- 
dous one, and requires the utter devotion of a more or less 
permanent group of players, organized and consecrated to this 
work alone, with enough foresight to sense their possibilities, 
and enough patience to wade through their difficulties. 


EpiTor’s Notre.—This is the first of a series of articles on puppets and 
puppet theatres of America and Europe. 























Scenes from Columbine as produced by the Chicago Little Theatre 
puppets. Reprinted by courtesy of Century Magazine. (Pho- - 
tograph by Florence Hendershot. ) 
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OSKAR KAUFMANN, Architeét From Deusche Kunst und Dekoration 


Those Germans! 


Now THAT everybody is busy showing up the barbarism of the 
Germans, we wish to expose their cruelty as seen in the playhouse. 
For many years the Germans have been building theatres so much 
finer than those of England and France and America that a com- 
parison is extremely humiliating to all the Allied peoples—obviously 
a most refined sort of cruelty. And then, they have spoiled the 
whole theatre game as the American speculator plays it. 

Consider this picture, for instance. It shows how the German ar- 
chitects spoiled the playgoer by making him comfortable. The gen- 
eral air of roominess, and the ample cushioned chairs, are totally unlike 
anything to be seen in our theatres. Any American manager could 
show them how to squeeze two more rows of seats into that balcony. 

Note, too, that these aristocratic Germans have removed the 
boxes from the front of the house, and placed them inconspicuously 
against the back wall, behind the last row of balcony seats. What a 
blow this would be to the democratic pretentiousness of the wealthy 
classes in England and France and America, where they are accus- 
tomed to display themselves in glittering proximity to the stage. 

And see how ruthlessly the architect has abandoned accepted 
styles of theatre decoration. No tinsel, no gilt, no stenciling, no 
plush—all the gorgeous Victorian richness destroyed! 

Seriously, we must say—even at risk of being jailed for giving 
aid and comfort to an enemy nation—that the Germans have the 
best theatres in the world. However we may dislike their poli- 
tics, we must grant that they are decades ahead of us in stage pro- 
duction, in theatre administration, and, most of all, in theatre archi- 
tecture. And ‘so we publish this photograph, hoping that some 
Americans may be so humiliated that they will try to create in this 
country playhouses as comfortable, as democratic, and as simple 
in decoration as this German one. 

















The Most Important Thing 
in the Theatre 


THERE are many ideals that distinguish the art theatre from the 
business theatre. One immediately thinks of imaginative plays, 
ensemble a¢éting, and simplified and appropriate staging, as pri- 
mary aims of the progressive theatre groups. But there is an 
ideal that includes and goes beyond all these, and which should 
be the first concern of the non-commercial playhouses. Perhaps 
the best name for it is “‘the synthetic ideal.”’ 


I 


The synthetic ideal has to do with the attainment of that elu- 
sive quality which makes for rounded-out, spiritually unified 
productions. It may be called rhythm, or style, or merely ar- 
tistic unity. It finds its rise in the play, and it colors the act- 
ing, the lighting, the setting and all other elements of the stag- 
ing. When fully realized, it goes further and creates an atmos- 
phere which lies over the whole production as seen in the theatre. 
It imparts an elusive something that evokes a definite mood over 
and above the speétator’s usual reactions to drama. 

In pursuing this quality I have come to believe that there is 
in every important drama a latent art-value, as distinguished 
from its dramatic value, or aéting value, or spectacular value. It 
is this “‘over-value’’ that the larger ideal aims to capture. And 
until we do capture it we shall not know the truest art of the 
theatre. 

Certain periods in history have been known as the golden 
ages of playwriting, while others have been celebrated as the 
ages of great acting, and still others as eras of gorgeous and 
spectacular staging. To-day we excel in none of these contrib- 
utive arts; but we have a new conception, a new ideal of a per- 
fect harmony of them all. We have discovered that playwriting 
is an incomplete art, that acting properly exists not to glorify an 
actor's personality but only as a means to represent drama, and 
that the stage setting is rightly only a frame for the aétion. We 
are searching for a principle which will bring these incomplete 
arts into an artistic unity and give full scope to the drama as a 
theatre-play, and not as a bit of dramatic poetry recited by a 
charming actor before a pleasing background. The capturing 
of this principle may well be modernity’s most significant con- 
tribution to the-art of the theatre. Certainly the search for unity, 
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harmony and mood, the effort to find a synthesis of all the forces 
of the theatre, is the most typical earmark of the insurgent 
movement. ll 


The synthetic ideal implies the existence of a new type of 
artist in the theatre: a direétor who has enough imaginative in- 
sight and creative ability to grasp the full spiritual implication 
of the dramatist’s work, and then to harmonize play, a¢éting and 
setting, and finally to add a rhythm or style or spiritual unity 
charatteristic of his own artistic perception. The written play 
confines him within certain limits. But he reénforces the poet’s 
conception by bringing to the staging an originality of his own. 

As it concerns the dramatist the new ideal means that the 
playwright must either be the direétor of his own produétions, 
or submit his written work to the creative processes of an artist- 
interpreter—just as in music the composer must leave his work 
to the interpretation of a violinist or pianist or orchestra-dire¢tor. 
Some people argue that it is wrong to injeét a second artist be- 
tween the playwright and the public: that the dramatist’s work 
should be staged according to his instructions, as put down in 
the stage directions, without change. That is exaétly like say- 
ing that a musical composition should be played as it is printed 
and not by an artist. The processes of acting, rehearsing, and 
designing lighting and setting, are creative; and unless there is 
a coordinating mind, a binding artistic sense, the produétion will 
be expressionless and incoherent. 

As it concerns the aétors, the scene-builders, the ele¢trician 
and the other workers on the stage, the search for unity means 
that they must be always obedient to the will of the dire¢tor, 
working sympathetically, “‘with answering minds,” to evoke the 
one desired impression. The actor may enjoy a certain latitude 
of interpretation, but it must always be within such limitations 
that it will not disturb the ensemble as visualized by the artist- 
dire€tor. il 


The synthetic ideal, although seldom called by that name, lies 
behind the indeterminate longing, theorizing and aétual work of 
practically all the important insurgents of both Europe and 
America. an as 

It is what Adolphe Appia sought when he tried to create an 
“inner unity” for the Wagner music-dramas by binding the set- 
ting and a¢tion to the music through atmospheric lighting. Tak- 
ing his pattern of moods from the music, he designed a series of 
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lighting effects in perfect harmony with the emotional and spir- 
itual sequence of the drama ; he subordinated the settings through 
simplification and by throwing over them a veil of light or dark- 
ness, really substituting creative atmosphere for the usual painted 
or plastic scene; and he intensified the action by cunning ma- 
nipulation of light and shade, playing groups of aétors against 
masses of shadows and bursts of light, or half revealing them in 
foggy grays. He will be remembered through all time for what 
he taught theatre artists about the harmonizing value of lights. 

The synthesis sought by Gordon Craig is one in which move- 
ment largely takes the place of psychological aétion, but in which 
scene, color, lights, voice, and music have place. In order to 
achieve perfeét unity of these various elements, he would, if pos- 
sible, have the artist-producer be playwright, designer of settings, 
lighting and costumes, and composer of the music, as well as 
direétor. In case he cannot write his own dramas he must be 
able to visualize completely the original poet's intention. 

Craig goes farther than any other leader in his insistence upon 
the absolute necessity of a man of vision in the direétor’s posi- 
tion, and he would give that man the greatest breadth of original 
invention. He writes: “I let my scene grow out of not merely 
the play, but from broad sweeps of thought which the play has 
conjured up inme..... We are concerned with the heart of 
this thing, and with loving and understanding it. Therefore ap- 
proach it, and do not let yourself be attracted away by the idea 
of scene as an end in itself, of costume as an end in itself, or of 
stage management or any of these things, and never lose hold of 
your determination to win through to the secret—the secret 
which lies in the creation of another beauty, and then all will 
be well.”’ 

That is a poet’s statement of the art theatre’s problem and its 
ideal: ‘“‘the creation of another beauty” while “concerned with 
the heart of’’ the dramatist’s play, ‘“‘and with loving and under- 
standing it.” In solving the problem Gordon Craig came to 
many radical conclusions, regarding subordination of setting, re- 
pression of the personality of the actor, designed movement, and 
the value of color and light in creating atmosphere, which have 
since become commonplaces of the new movement. But in all 
his experiments, through all his changing theories, his chief aim 
has been the creation of mood, the evoking of a single impression 
in place of the scattered appeals of the usual dramatic production. 

Since the realization of a play’s “art-value”’ is outwardly vis- 
ible only in the setting, the lighting and the method of acting, 
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it is easy for the shrewd opportunist to pick up the external 
features and achieve a sort of caricature of the true art theatre 
production, without grasping the secret heart of the thing. The 
difference between the old sort of production and the new seems 
to lie entirely in the manner of staging; and so the astute com- 
mercial manager picks up a few mannerisms, gives out that he 
is staging in the new method, and draws a crowd. This sort of 
distortion of the synthetic method must be guarded against. 
Even so eminent a direétor as Max Reinhardt cannot be en- 
tirely freed from the charge of mannerism: he has often made 
the method obtrusively evident, to the loss of the original author’s 
intended effect. There is no doubt that he has achieved a uni- 
fying system ; but the unity often is something superimposed by 
Reinhardt, and not a synthesis growing out of the heart of the 


lay. 
play IV 


Stylization in its broadest sense means the unifying of the play 
by carrying a definite ‘‘style’”’ through all parts of the produc- 
tion. In this broad interpretation, the term is a synonym for 
synthetic treatment. Stylization has recently been narrowed by 
many writers to mean the application of individual style to the 
play’s setting. But even when the unifying process is thus con- 
fined to the mse en scéne, it is still a powerful factor in imparting 
continuity and singleness of impression to the production. 

It happens that the designing of appropriate settings is the 
direction in which all countries have made greatest progress to- 
wards the new ideal. The artists concerned have developed 
certain inventions which are definite aids to the attainment of 
harmony of impression. New lighting systems make possible 
the creation of atmospheric effects which are delicately attuned 
to the most subtle emotional or spiritual values of the play ; new 
mechanical devices make possible rapid change of scene, thus 
doing away with the long between-acts waits which used to do 
so much to destroy continuity of interest and mood ; and adapt- 
able settings, wherein certain elements remain through several 
changes of scene, carrying a subconscious sense of oneness 
through several scenes, bring a new harmony of background. 
Kenneth Macgowan speaks, for instance, of ‘‘a curious unity” 
achieved when Joseph Urban used a permanent “skeleton” set- 
ting through all the scenes of Zhe Love of the Three Kings. 
And William Butler Yeats writes enthusiastically of a lingering 
“tone’’ of restfulness and beauty running through a series of 
arrangements of Gordon Craig’s screens. 
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It may be that through the search for the ideal, through ap- 
plying the unifying principle to the best plays we now know, 
the art theatres will discover new forms of drama more beautiful 
than any so far developed. Perhaps that decorative, typically 
theatric, dehumanized art which many of us have visualized 
fleetingly while we dreamed over the pages of Gordon Craig’s 
essays will become a reality when the art theatre method is 
studied, played with, and carried to its most characteristic 
achievement. It may be that Claude Bragdon will realize his 
dream of an art of moving color; or that Maurice Browne and 
Cloyd Head, already pioneers in America’s pursuit of an art the- 
atre technique, will prove that beyond all the experiments with 
the story-plays of the playwrights there lies a sort of rhythmic 
art of the theatre as yet ungrasped and only half guessed. But 
until we restore artistic unity to the stage, until we fit the play 
again to the theatre and learn thereby the secret of unified im- 
pression—until, in short, we follow up the first ideal of the 
art theatre, synthetic production—we cannot achieve what lies 


beyond. SHELDON CHENEY. 


ae 
At Last—A National Theatre 


A Note on the Portentous Doings at Washington 


At Last America has a national theatre. At least there is the newly dedicated 
National Sylvan Theatre, which is government-owned, and in which the seats 
are free to the people—“ thus affording a democratic center of amusement.” 
This new playhouse which is receiving so much attention from the press is 
directed by no less an artist than Col. W. H. Harts, Superintendent of 
Parks in Washington. We had not before heard of this gentleman in 
connection with the art of the theatre, but we take it for granted that the 
Government searched the field thoroughly and then chose the artist-director 
best fitted to take charge of our first national playhouse. 

A country which reveres art does not open a national theatre lightly. 
Surely if the dedicatory play is not one of Shakespeare’s, it must at least be 
a masque by our own Percy MacKaye. But the masque at Washington 
turns out to be by Mrs. Christian Hemmick. The artistic significance of the 
name escapes us. But we pass that by, for the remarkable title of the play 
arrests attention. It is Zhe Drama Triumphant. 

We had about made up our mind that these were poor days for the drama, 
with the theatres fallen into the hands of speculators, and our young actors 
aping the mannerisms of a few “stars” who have caught on with the public, 
and journalists and sign-painters trying to fill the shoes that should be worn 
by inspired poets and trained artists. But this masque affects to prove 
otherwise. It is divided into three parts: “The Birth of the Drama” on 
Mount Olympus ; “ The Degradation of the Drama” in medieval England ; 
and finally “The Triumph of the Drama ”— in Washington, D.C., June 1, 1917. 
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We judge from reports that the triumph was not entirely convincing. The 
masque, indeed, resembled nothing so much as a third-rate variety show as 
staged by a Ladies’ Aid Society. Our only quarrel with the author’s arrange- 
ment of her material is that she did not lump the whole thing under her 
second-episode title, ““ The Degradation of the Drama,” and let it go at that. 
Only, of course, we would have wanted a national committee to “manage” 
that part, with Marc Klaw and Lee Shubert in general charge. And in order 
to show the degradation at its finest, we would have included one of Gertrude 
Hoffmann’s revues, before settings done in New York’s best studios, and 
a bit from one of George Broadhurst's prostitute-plays, along with some 
average Broadway acting. 

Wenote that Shakespeare did get into the celebration, in the section labeled 
“The Triumph of the Drama.” For we find a “tabloid version” of 7he 
Taming of the Shrew sandwiched triumphantly between a selection by 
“Mme. Tamki Miura” and a recitation by Henry E. Dixey. And to clinch 
the victory beyond all doubt, the whole thing ended in a first-class patriotic 
musical-comedy finale, to the strains of Zhe Star-Spangled Banner. Our 
correspondents add that the acoustics of the theatre are so poor that the 
actors could not be heard, the orchestra was so far away that most of the 
vocal solos were failures, and the lighting was generally inadequate — but 
that there was some pretty dancing. 

God help us if our national theatre must rise on such foundations! 

We believe that we have found the beginnings of America’s national theatre 
in certain humble experiments in various parts of the country. Because they 
have their roots in native soil, and because they are training artists to under- 
stand the needs of the theatre, we look to the little theatre groups to build 
foundations on which a chain of American art theatres will some day rise. 
We believe that, under proper guidance and endowment, the little theatres 
and other insurgent groups will develop beyond the incompetence of amateur- 
ism. They and a few choice spirits from the commercial theatre will develop 
a new sort of professionalism, finer than any that the theatre now knows. 
They will build playhouses dedicated to art and not to business, in the West 
and the South as well as in the East. And that will be our national theatre. 
It is the only sort of national theatre that is possible in a group of federated 
states that exists without an art capital. 

As for the project at Washington, let us try to observe a sense of proportion 
in assigning it to its niche in the dramatic world. National ownership and 
the presence of the President and his Cabinet at the dedication mean nothing, 
so long as the Government does not place the theatre in the hands of artists. 
Mrs. Hemmick deserves credit for adding another fairly interesting open-air 
theatre to the already long list ; but the activities in it can count for little so 
long as they are hastily prepared and without artistic unity — and especially, 
so long as they incorporate merely tag-ends from the business stage. And 
finally, no significance beyond that of novelty can be attached to the national 
character of any theatre until the Government places it in charge of a trained 
artist-director, who in turn must be responsible to a supervising board of 
experienced artists and art-lovers—and not to a park superintendent or an 


inexperienced group of amateurs. 























Playing with Light—II. Scene from The Giitter- 
ing Gate as produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York. (Photograph by White, New York.) 











Playing with Light—III. Scene from The Glittering 
Gate as produced at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit. 
Setting by Sam Hume. (Photograph by Frank Scott Clark.) 














Plays for Little Theatres 


By SrepHen ALLarp 


IN THE many recently published lists of plays suitable for pro- 
duction in little theatres, or in other non-commercial playhouses, 
one finds a total lack of data about the types of play described, 
and one is seldom informed about the ownership of producing 
rights. The following list, which will be continued serially in 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, is designed to tell in a few words the 
character of each play, and to indicate where texts and acting 
rights may be obtained. 

Lists obtained from little theatre directors have proved to be 
so contradictory, in their indications of what is in keeping with 
little theatre ideals, that it seems wiser not to publish them ver- 
batim, as originally planned, but rather to submit them to judg- 
ment by one mind and one standard. No play will be added 
until after a personal reading by the present writer, and, if pos- 
sible, not until after seeing a production. In general, the standard 
adopted is this: The play must have more than mere amusement 
value, in the direction of poetry, or emotional force, or thought- 
provoking ideas; it must be fitted for production on small or at 
least medium-sized stages; and it must have something of that 
indefinable quality, literary or artistic, which lifts a play above 
the level of vaudeville and ‘amateur pieces’ toward the level of 
art theatre material. 

There has been so much pirating of plays by amateurs that 
special trouble has been taken to make the list authoritative in 
its references to ownership of acting rights. To produce a play 
without permission, and without paying the royalty demanded, 
is no less than stealing another man’s property. By providing 
the addresses of the owners of acting rights, we hope to make 
that sort of larceny less prevalent. 

The present installment includes a group of one-act plays 
which have already proved successful in American little theatres. 


1. The Lost Silk Hat by Lord Dunsany. This is perhaps the best one- 
act piece in the whole group of English light comedies. It has enough 
literary merit to lift it far above the average play of its type. It demands 
subtle acting, and lends itself well to stylistic staging. The text is published 
in Five Plays by Lord Dunsany (Boston: Little, Brown). The acting rights 
are still owned by Lord Dunsany, to whom application should be made in 
care of the publishers, or at Castle Dunsany, County Meath, Ireland. 

2. Trifies by Susan Glaspell. A tense, gripping little play, dealing with 
the barren life of a New England farm woman. While the theme is tragic, 
the action avoids all violence. It is one of the best one-act character-dramas 
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yet written by an American playwright. Published by Frank Shay, New 
York. For production rights and terms the author should be addressed at 
1 Milligan Place, New York City. 

3. The Maker of Dreams by Oliphant Down. This favorite little fantasy 
is one of the prettiest of Pierrot plays. It is very slight in story, and some- 
what sugary ; but it has a lyric quality and a tenderness of feeling that make 
it charming when sympathetically played. It has the additional advantage of 
a small cast, only three characters being called for. Published by Gowans 
and Gray, London. Rights can be obtained from Samuel French, 28 West 
38th Street, New York City. 

4. Lithuania by Rupert Brooke. An unpleasant play of the very réalistic 
sort, but marked by a certain literary value and by smashing dramatic effect. 
It is one of the best examples of a brutally truthful sort of drama—but not 
for those who shrink from shocking the sensibilities of their audiences. 
Printed text and acting rights can be obtained from the Chicago Little Thea- 
tre, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

5. The Rising of the Moon by Lady Gregory. Long a favorite with 
amateur producing groups, this excellent little play also lends itself well to 
professional production. It combines a serious incident with more or less 
humor, its one difficulty lying in the Irish dialect. Published in Seven Short 
Plays by Lady Gregory (New York: Putnam’s). For rights of production 
address Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City. 

6. The Constant Lover by St. John Hankin. A duologue of the most 
artificial type, but when subtly played one of the brightest of light comedies. 
It affords the scene-designer a chance to create an equally artificial and con- 
ventionalized setting. Published in 7ke Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin 
(New York: Kennerley). Production rights can be secured from Miss Alice 
Kauser, 1402 Broadway, New York. 

7. The Bank Account by Howard Brock. A serious drama in which three 
characters work out a near-tragedy in an interesting way. While it has little 
literary merit, its dramatic effectiveness and character drawing make it worthy 
of production. It has the added value of not having been produced ex- 
tensively. For manuscript and acting rights the author should be addressed 
in care of Zhe Boston Post. 

8. Riders to the Sez by J. M. Synge. This is one of the most poignant 
tragedies in the language, and is deservedly a favorite in the little theatres. 
The Irish accent may present difficulties, but in proper presentation the work is 
a masterpiece. Published by J. M. Luce & Company, Boston. Acting rights 
can be obtained from Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City. 

9. Suppressed Desires by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. The 
purely farcical elements of this satire on Freudian theories almost rob it of 
a place in any list of plays for serious theatres. But the fun is so genuine, 
and the satire so pointed, that it rises above the class of empty farce. Cer- 
tainly no little theatre can make a mistake in producing it to balance an other- 
wise heavy bill. Published in Provincetown Plays: Second Series (New 
York: Frank Shay). For acting rights the authors should be addressed at 
1 Milligan Place, New York City. 

10. Duty by Seumas O’Brien. An Irish dialect comedy that borders on 
the farcical at times, and again on the tragic. For those who can preserve 
the raciness of the speech and the humor of the Irish characterization, the 
play is well worth producing. Published by Little, Brown & Company of 
Boston, from whom the acting rights can be secured. 
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si. The Will by J.M. Barrie. This somewhat unpleasant character-study 
demands unusual acting ability, and perhaps for that reason has seldom been 
seen in the little theatres. For the advanced groups it offers unusual dramatic 
possibilities. Published in Half Hours, J. M. Barrie (New York : Scribner's). 
Production rights can be obtained from Charles Frohman, Inc., Empire 
Theatre, New York. 

12. Joint Owners in Spain by Alice Brown. This slight comedy, in which 
two quarrelsome inmates of an old ladies’ home settle their troubles in amus- 
ing fashion, has been popular with the little theatres. There is very little 
plot-interest, but the character studies and the incidental humor make the 
piece “cary” well. The printed text and acting rights can be obtained from 
the Chicago Little Theatre, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

13. Zhe Clod by Lewis Beach. This Civil War play is one of the most 
effective bits of realism yet written by an American playwright. It lacks 
literary value, and borders on melodrama ; but in the list of “thrillers” that 
rise above the average, it takes high place. The text appears in Washington 
Square Plays, published by Doubleday, Page & Company. Acting rights 
can be obtained through the Washington Square Players, Comedy Theatre, 


New York. (Zo be continued.) 


Oe 
Oriental and Western Adting 


“INDIAN acting and dancing is a deliberate art. Nothing is left to 
chance; the actor no more yields to the impulse of the moment in 
gesture than in the spoken word. When the curtain rises, indeed, 
it is too late to begin the making of a new work of art. . . . 

“There is no reason why an accepted gesture-language should 
be varied with a view to set off advantageously the actor’s per- 
sonality. It is the action, not the actor, which is essential to 
dramatic art... . The actor who merely exhibits Azmself is 
eliminated altogether. . . . 

“The behavior of the artist must of necessity be studied, and 
not impulsive; for the human actor, who seeks to depict the 
drama of heaven, is not himself a god, and only attains to per- 
fect art through conscious discipline. . . . The more deeply we 
penetrate the technique of any typical Oriental art, the more we 
find that what appears to be individual, impulsive and ‘natural,’ 
is actually long-inherited, well-considered and well-bred. Un- 
der these conditions life itself becomes a ritual. . . . 

“The secret of all art is self-forgetfulness. 

“Indian acting is a poetic art, an interpretation of life, while 
modern European acting, apart from any question of the words, 
is prose, or imitation.”—ANANDA CoomARaswamy in the Intro- 
duction of Zhe Mirror of Gesture. 











The Moscow Art Theatre: A Model 


By N. Ostrovsky 


THE Moscow Art Theatre, sometimes known as ‘‘The Sea-Gull 
Theatre,” is probably the most important center of dramatic art 
in Europe. It is not a theatre in the American sense.- That is, 
it is not merely a building to which travelling companies come. 
Nor is it like your stock companies, which are based on purely 
commercial standards, and in which the actors have no more in- 
terest than that of making a living and playing up their personal 
acting. The Moscow Art Theatre is more like an art institution, 
or a craftsmen’s cooperative society. It is hardly too much to 
say that it is the one art institution in Russia that is best known 
to the world. 

The history of the theatre began with the revolt of a forward- 
seeing playwright, Nemirovitch-Danchenko, against the stupid 
conservatism of the established Russian theatres. He was a 
dramatic teacher as well as a writer —the sort of man whom the 
American theatre merchants would call a theorist and an out- 
sider. He met in 1897 the since-famous Konstantin Stanis- 
lavsky, who at that time had become known only for his con- 
nection with an amateur dramatic society. The two formed a 
partnership and determined to start a new kind of theatre. 

The first company was made up chiefly of amateurs. Rehears- 
als were started in a barn in the suburbs of Moscow— just as 
humbly as many of your American little theatres are starting. 
The first productions, which were given in the unsympathetic 
atmosphere of a variety theatre, were treated to a storm of abuse 
from the critics and the men of the older theatres. But a few 
people saw a new something in the company’s work, and the 
founders persisted in their venture. 

In the early years of the project the company was hampered 
by lack of money, and like many other worthy art ventures, this 
one contracted a large debt during its first year. But it found 
means to continue, and later became an exceedingly profitable 
enterprise. At the end of its worst season, a wealthy amateur 
of Moscow became interested, and secured the present home 
of the theatre, building for it one of the most modern stages 
in Europe. 

The productions at the theatre are generally divided into 
three groups. First, there was a realistic phase, when the 
founders emulated the famous 7hédtre Libre of Antoine in Paris. 
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Design by Egorof for the Moscow Art Theatre's production of The Blue Bird. The scene 
represents ‘* The Land of Memory.’’ (From Jacques Rouché’s L’ Art Thédtral Moderne.) 
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They were fortunate in discovering the plays of Anton Tchekov. 
These had been thrown aside by the regular theatres as impos- 
sible, but with them the Art Theatre made its first great suc- 
cesses. The tendency toward deepest realism and naturalism con- 
tinued, with the works of Gorky, Ibsen, Tolstoy and Hauptmann, 
until the theatre became stamped as one of the foremost expo- 
nents of naturalistic doctrines. In staging, absolute imitation of 
natural life became the rule. There was even an attempt to 
provide the semblance of the fourth wall of a room at the front 
of the stage, and at another time four rooms were shown on the 
stage at once. And in historical productions every detail had to 
be archzologically correct. While this period of the theatre's 
work is now seen to be very one-sided, it served a good purpose 
in demolishing the old trickery and conventionality in acting, 
which had been left over from the romantic movement, and it 
showed up the faults of the old artificial methods of stage setting. 

But a group of inspired artists could not long be satisfied with 
mere naturalism. Retaining their new quiet method of acting, 
the company swung to the extreme away from realism in stag- 
ing. It began to search for utter conventionalization, and 
adopted a method of symbolism. The name of Maeterlinck 
now comes into the theatre’s history, and the symbolistic staging 
of The Blue Bird was one of the most interesting achievements 
of the company. But most important among the experiments 
in this direction was the production of Hamlet with no other set- 
ting than Gordon Craig’s folding screens. This production has 
become celebrated throughout Europe as a classic example of 
simplified staging. 

The third phase of the theatre’s work brought a return to 
modified realism. While the naturalistic method of staging was 
not revived, the purely symbolic method was set aside and real- 
istic dramatists came into favor again. The theatre really tried 
to combine the two methods, attempting to interpret the realistic 
play spiritually. It sought to attain truth to life—but artistic 
and not photographic truth. While preserving the stylistic, 
symbolic and lyric notes, which it had learned to value in its 
second phase, it tried to get back to types of drama more closely 
related to the present world. In Tchekov’s plays especially it 
has learned to create mood. 

The acting company contains no “stars.” Perfect ensemble 
effect is the aim of every player, and an actor who has an im- 
portant part in one play may be hardly more than a “‘super”’ in 
the next. The theatre now has the reputation of being the 
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home of perhaps the best acting in Europe. Its actors are not 
taken from the regular theatres, but are preferably trained from 
youth by the Art Theatre members. A school, or “Studio,” 
has been established for this purpose, and to make possible ex- 
periments in new methods of staging. There are no curtain-calls, 
no matter how successful the production has been. And the 
audiences are requested not to applaud at any time during the 
course of the play. 

The managers of the theatre are very receptive in their atti- 
tude toward new ideas, as the invitation to Gordon Craig to 
produce Hamlet proves. But, on the other hand, they never ac- 
cept a new idea hastily. Indeed, thoroughness is a marked 
characteristic of their work. The Ham/et production was in 
preparation intermittently for at least three years, and there 
were 150 rehearsals of 7he Blue Bird. 

The theatre is organized on the repertory plan. It produces 
on an average fifteen plays each year, of which three or four 
may be new. But on account of the necessity of being self- 
supporting, the best productions may be kept on the stage for 
several weeks. The theatre seats only about 1,100 people, a 
happy medium between the little theatres and huge commercial 
theatres in this country. Its stage is properly equipped for art pro- 
duction, with revolving stage and other modern improvements. 

The organization of the company is cooperative. The actors 
receive comparatively small salaries, but after five years with the 
theatre they share generously in its profits, which now are large. 
Many of the players could earn a great deal more with other 
theatres, but prefer the artistic advantages of a company in which 
they have a personal interest. 

The administrative system is a model for art theatres every- 
where. A board of directors, composed of artists and men of 
affairs specially interested in the theatre, controls the general 
policy. The purely artistic activities are placed in the hands of 
the famous director Stanislavsky, to whom the actors and other 
workers on the stage must be obedient, and there is a business 
secretary who has charge of administrative matters aside from 
the producing of the plays. The audiences also feel a coopera- 
tive interest in the theatre, since nearly all the seats are sold un- 
der a yearly subscription plan. Incidentally, they cost less than 
seats at the American theatres. 

Altogether, it is probable that your little theatres can learn 
more from the Moscow Art Theatre than from any other in 
the world, 
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Editorial Comment 


Little Theatres WHEN David Belasco writes about the failure of the little 
and Little Critics theatres, one knows what his reasons are, and how far to 

discount his opinions. But when a man who claims to be 
within the progressive group takes a notion to befoul his own nest, one won- 
ders about his motives. 

Max Parry, sometime of the Washington Square Players, and signing 
himself (with evident intent to deceive) as Director of the Little Theatre 
of Indiana, contributes to 7ke Theatre an article entitled “The Failure of 
the Little Theatres.” He fails to make his position clear, so that at the end 
one gathers the impression that he changed his mind while writing the 
essay —and forgot to strike out the contradictions. _But if we are to take 
the title as a clue, his main thought is that the little theatre movement has 
failed ; and he makes these specific statements: “The general impression of 
them all is anightmare of bankruptcy.” “ Wherever we went the confidences 
of the directors were always of the same tenor—that they were awfully in 
the hole, that they were having a fearful time holding the players together, 
that the local public wasn’t supporting them properly, and that they were 
feeling around for the most graceful way to close things up.” 

We have no intention of defending the little theatres as a group against 
the single charge of mismanagement. We are aware that many of the non- 
commercial playhouses have neglected, and even scorned, common sense in 
business management, and financial failure has occasionally resulted. But 
we do feel that a critic is absolutely unwarranted in suggesting that the 
whole movement is a failure on that account. 

In the first place, anyone who knows the field thoroughly can name many 
little theatres that have been successful even in Mr. Parry’s purely commer- 
cial interpretation of the word. He overlooks, for instance, the Arts and 
Crafts Theatre ; and we note that the Cincinnati and Indianapolis groups 
are in the list of those to which he implies absolute failure—although reliable 
reports show both to be in healthy financial condition. 

From a wider standpoint, moreover, the little theatres have been remark- 
ably successful in the only accomplishment we have a right to ask of them— 
in pioneering in the field of a real art of the theatre. When people start out to 
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pioneer in a new land, many may fall by the way. But if enough stick to pave 
the way for permanent institutions, the movement is considered successful. 

Mr. Parry has argued from an incomplete set of facts to a sweeping con- 
clusion that is false when judged by permanent values. If he had considered 
the matter from the standpoint of art, he would have seen that the little thea- 
tre movement is the most important activity in the American theatre to-day. 
It has succeeded in shaking the business monopoly in a way that seemed im- 
possible five years ago, and it is forcing a complete realignment of those 
working in the dramatic field : on the one side, the theatre speculators, busied 
with the amusement business ; and on the other, the artists, the innovators 
and the drama-lovers (amateurs, in the original sense) who wish to sweep 
the accumulated rubbish out of the theatre building, and then to restore it 
more nearly in the form of a temple. These amateurs are laying founda- 
tions on which will be built native producing companies in scattered cities all 
over the land; they are building toward a permanent, collective American 
art theatre. In this work they should be secure from misunderstanding and 
destructive criticism within their own ranks. 

@a. 

The Amesteen Veice Was it Yvette Guilbert who asked, apparently naively, 
end the Acter whether the American voice was in the nose or in the 

throat? The question suggests two disagreeable truths 
about the theatre in this country: first, that the average American actor as- 
sails the audience’s ears with an unlovely approximation of his lines, so that we 
have ceased to look for beauty of speech on the stage; and second, that he 
is not sufficiently a student of his art to know that there is a difference be- 
tween lines as usually spoken and lines musically spoken—and one may even 
question seriously whether 4e knows the respective purposes of the nose and 
the throat. 

The actor is not alone in his guilt. Slovenly speechis a national vice. On 
the street as in the college, in the shop as on the stage, harsh and feeble 
voices and careless enunciation prevail. 

For any lasting relief it seems necessary to go back to sources and to 
train children—in the schools, perhaps—to use their voices properly. It 
certainly is not more important that they learn how to use a Latin subjunc- 
tive correctly, or how to compute the area of a circle, than it is to make their 
way of speaking a joy to the listener instead of an annoyance to every cul- 
tured ear. But before teaching the students it is necessary that someone 
teach the teachers. Our memory of those who presided over school and 
college classrooms covers an ungodly medley of shrill, raucous voices, and 
timid mutterings punctuated by catarrhal noises. No school or college, so 
far as we know, has yet made clean, musical speech a qualification for ad- 
mission to its faculty. Where, then, shall the good work begin? 

Out in Berkeley, California, we have seen a notable experiment in this 
direction. There Mrs. John Howell has established a children’s theatre that 
is unique. We saw its presentation of partsof A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
There was no possibility of such a production being carried by story-interest 
or emotional effect. But what it lacked in plot and dramatic tension was 
more than compensated for by the beauty of speech and grace of movement 
of the children on the stage. Not only had these players caught the rhythm of 
Shakespeare's poetry, but their voices were beautifully modulated, so that the 
speaking of the lines was truly a concert of sound. Their movements on the 
stage, moreover, were characterized by dignity, poise and a sense for rhythm. 
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Such results are not attained through the usual hasty methods, or without 
expert guidance. It was no surprise to learn that no one of these child-actors 
had been allowed to appear on the stage until after two years of training in 
voice use and movement. In other words, the public appearance was an in- 
cident of the work znd not its object. 

In order further to guard against the playing up of personality, the names 
of performers do not appear on the program, and there are no flowers and no 
curtain-calls. If any player takes a notion to act the star, or to become self. 
conscious in portraying a r6le, there follows a quick transfer to a minor part. 
The director thus rids the theatre of the worst faults of the personality- 
ridden stage of grown-up people. 

Mrs. Howell’s work starts at the right end, with thorough training of voice 
and body; and she has been phenomenally successful in instilling into her 
child-players a feeling for felicitous expression and spontaneous rhythm of 
movement. Her achievement carries hope for us all. We believe that she 
is starting in one community an institution which should have its coun 
wherever beauty is valued. From such beginnings the work should spread 
to the colleges and even to the public schools. Then when a generation of 
young people has been led to value clean and musical enunciation and poise of 
body, all things will be possible — even that beauty of speech again will find 
place on the professional stage. wn 


The Task of WE LOOK with uneasy speculation, if not with alarm, at 
Jacques ‘ the announcement of the 7A#éatve du Vieux Colombier, the 

Copes new French theatre that is to open its first season in New 
York in November. We have the utmost confidence in the artistic ideals 
and practical ability of Jacques Copeau, the director; but we wonder if he 
has allowed his backers to mislead him into a project in which he will be un- 
duly limited. In the first place, he binds himself to put on a new play each 
week, which means productions as hasty as those of our commercial stock 
theatres. And second —to put it rawly—he has the wrong crowd back of 
him. The people behind the project— their names appear in large type in 
the prospectus — are largely the reactionaries and society leaders who lend 
such glitter (and much gold) to the Metropolitan Opera. 

We had marked Copeau as the one Frenchman who saw most clearly that 
the old French ideal of a theatre production as a social event must be de 
stroyed. And now we see his first American venture initiated with the parad 
ing of social names, and with high prices. Can his simplified methods of 
staging, his no-star, unpretentious acting, and his ideal of a democratic art be 
squared with the ideals and demands of his patrons? We shall watch the 
experiment with interest. n 


About Our IF ouR subscription lists indicate even roughly the real centers 
Sebeartbers of the progressive spirit in the theatres of this country, Phila- 

delphia is proven to be the original home of conservatism. We 
have just one subscriber in that one-time home of little-theatre activity. And 
yet a city of one-thirtieth the size, Berkeley, gives us more than thirty sub 
scribers. Naturally, New York and Detroit, our home city, give us our 
largest support. But Chicago, which should by all signs be our third best 
patron, is very near the end of the list, with only eight subscribers—which ‘s 
both disgraceful and intolerable. Cambridge has many more than Boston, 
and St. Paul nearly twice as many as Minneapolis. Oregon provides as many 
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subscriptions as all the Southern states combined ; and California nearly twice 
as many as the whole of New England. Indianapolis and Milwaukee have no 
interest in what we have to offer, but little places like Northampton and 
Montclair treat us handsomely. Such are the indications of progressivism 
as our circulation manager sees them. 

And by the way, it is subscription money that makes our existence pos- 
sible. We feel that we have found a distinct place in the dramatic world, 
and we have no intention of giving up the good work. But if each of those 
who have written us so enthusiastically would turn appreciation into material 
help — if each, for instance, would send us two new subscriptions for friends 
(or enemies) — our place would immediately be secure, and we could realize 
plans for enlargement. We promise certain improvements in the second 
year: prompt issues, more complete news of the progressive theatres, and a 
wider range of essays. But we cannot go further without greater codpera- 
tion in gaining subscribers. If you think our work is worth while, please do 
your part. By introducing us to those interested in the art of the theatre, 
you will be doing them and us a distinct service. 


ea. 


The Art Theatre It Is a good sign that repertory is being discussed by 
and Repertory both the commercial theatre people and the progressive 
groups, even if little actual progress has been made in 
capturing the ideal. The American art theatre when it comes will be a reper- 
tory theatre. It may modify the repertory plan as followed in such institu- 
tions as the Comédie Frangaise, retaining a certain latitude in the length of 
run of a successful new play. But it should never present less than a certain 
scheduled number of plays in a season; and it must gradually build upa 
group of plays for revival, covering classic and modern works. Only thus 
can it fulfill its true function as an institution serving a community in relation 
to theatre art as the art gallery servesit in relation to painting and sculpture. 
Repertory organization brings its serious problems, particularly where 
there is competition with the commercial long-run system. But only through 
its advantages, its method of conserving the best plays out of the theatres of 
the past and the present, can we hope to combat effectively the narrowing 
influence of the business theatre. 


“The drama is the mirror of life if not something more. And an age that 
paints its woodwork red to ape mahogany, that makes respected fortunes by 
mixing up sulphuric acid with glucose and calling the product beer, the age 
of flannelette and the patent pill... . such an age may well have sucha 
drama as will be pleasant and acceptable to the doers of these things; for 
when insincerity has once raised up its honored head in politics and com- 
merce, as it has, and in daily life as well, it is quite certain that its worship- 
pers will demand a drama sufficiently stale and smug to suit their lives... . . 

“The kind of drama that we most need to-day seems to me to be the kind 
that will build new worlds for the fancy, for the spirit as much as the body 
sometimes needs a change of scene... . . 

“It seems to me that a play that is true to fancy is as true as one that is 
true to modern times, for fancy is quite as real as more solid things and every 
bit as necessary to a man.”—LORD DUNSANY, in Zhe National Review. 
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Playing with Light—IV. The permanent setting 
at the Madison Theatre, Detroit, designed by Sam 
Hume. The theatre is now used for moving pictures ; 
but the photograph shows, better than any other we 
have seen, the subtle light effects possible with a mod- 
ification of the cupola-horizon or plaster background, 
(Photograph by Frank Scott Clark.) 




















The photograph above shows Claude Bragdon’s 
light screens as seen at the Song and Light Fes- 
tival in New York City, 1916. Below is a 
drawing of one of the lanterns. On page 192 
are drawings, by Claude Bragdon, showing im- 
pressions of the lighting at the New York and 
Rochester festivals. 














Artificial Lighting for Out-of-Doors 


By Craupe Bracpon 


Tue problem of lighting evening performances out-of-doors is 
one which has received scant attention. Aside from the possi- 
bilities latent in flood-lighting, some of which have been more or 
less successfully developed and used, there are no well-formu- 
lated and thoroughly tested systems such as exist for the indoor 
stage. My own experiments in this field have proved so per- 
sonally enthralling and so popularly successful that at the request 
of the editor I shall endeavor to describe them here. 

The first of these experiments arose from a simple practical 
necessity: that of giving a chorus of some three hundred people, 
in a sylvan setting, enough light by which to read their music, 
and at the same time proteét the eyes of the audience from 
glare. Gas was the only means of illumination available, and 
imposed conditions which were met in the most direct and 
economical way. 

Between the audience and the chorus—corresponding to what 
in a theatre would be the proscenium arch—two uprights were 
erected, supporting a long horizontal member which projected 
at either end. This framework was of three-inch gas pipe, and 
fed five powerful gas lamps, such as are used for lighting stores. 
In front of each lamp was hung a rectangular glass screen, white 
on the side toward the chorus, and on the side toward the audi- 
ence showing an intricate design in line and color, reminiscent 
of stained glass. The backs of these screens acted as refleétors, 
while seen from the front they saved and satified the eye. 

To mitigate the harshness of the iron frame, and to bring it 
into harmony with the trees and grass, smilax and asparagus 
wreathed it round. To destroy confusing shadows, and to give 
more light far back, some colored Japanese lanterns were hung 
from the branches which spread above the heads of the chorus. 

The whole arrangement was not only highly efficient and 
effective, but was unexpectedly and inexpressibly beautiful as 
well. The mellow gaslight bathing the white-clad choristers in 
radiance, lost itself, as in a Watteau picture, in a penumbra of 
darkness fretted at its edges by the intricate lacework of the 
leaves. Sharply defined against this brightness the smouldering 
radiance of the multi-colored screens cast on the beholder an 
almost hypnotic spell, so that the music had its own sweet way 
in the stilled soul. 
































Lanterns designed by Claude Bragdon in four-dimensional 
ornament, for use at open-air productions. Reproduced 
from Projective Ornament, by courtesy of the Manas Press. 
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Later in the summer of 1915, and again in 1916, in a virgin 
hollow among the hills of Rochester’s most beautiful park, I was 
given an opportunity to develop this system of lighting on a large 
scale, using electricity. In place of the iron framework above 
described, four poles were ere¢éted, conneéted at the top by 
means of a. cable which supported the lights and glass shields. 
These were larger, of bolder design and richer coloring, and 
there were nine of them instead of five—circles alternating with 
rectangles. In color they followed the rainbow sequence, from 
red at one end to violet at the other, each individual screen con- 
stituting what may be described as a color-chord ; that is, worked 
in with the principal color were its ‘‘overtones’’ — the third, the 
fifth, and the minor seventh of a definite color scale. Along the 
front of the orchestra platform was a fringe of trees, palms and 
potted plants, and the poles and wires were heavily garlanded 
with arbor-vite— the idea of a proscenium or frame being defi- 
nitely developed. The valley was lit by several thousand small 
Japanese lanterns hung on the bushes, and a number of espe- 
cially designed big lanterns placed high aloft in the largest trees. 
The hard white glare of such permanent park lights as affli¢ted 
the eye was translated into color chords by means of glass 
screens on the side facing the spectator. The whole effeét was 
as of some garden of enchantment remote from the work-a-day 
world in time and space. The design of the screens and lanterns 
contributed to this effect of utter strangeness, for their patterns 
savored of nothing known or familiar, being developed from the 
geometry of four-dimensional space. 

The third embodiment of my idea, on the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember of last year, developed new features, and these had their 
root, as before, in praétical necessity. The occasion was the first 
out-of-door concert of the New York Community Chorus; the 
place was that part of Central Park at the termination of the 
Mall, immediately surrounding the lake, opposite the Bethesda 
Fountain. The proscenium lights, arranged as in the Rochester 
event, appeared here to be poised in air, being suspended from 
an almost invisible cable stretched between two trees. On ac- 
count of the size of the chorus, and to counteraét the shadows, 
several flood-lights supplemented this proscenium lighting, each 
screened with colored glass on the side toward the audience. 

As the site afforded no level space for the accommodation of 
the orchestra, a platform had to be built out over the water, and 
as this was forward of the line of the proscenium, other means 
had to be devised to give light to the musicians, conduétors and 
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soloists. So a black pylon was ereéted at each outer corner, 
supporting a large hexagonal lantern from the interior of which 
a flood-light was directed diagonally inward and downward, bath- 
ing the platform in light. Just underneath the conductor's 
stand, with its lower edge almost touching the water, was a cir- 
cular lighted shield, tilted a trifle forward, so that the light was 
defle&ted upward, throwing into strong relief the white-clad 
figure of Mr. Barnhart, the conduétor. This shield and the two 
pylon lanterns, forming an inverted triangle, yielded the primary 
color-chord of red, yellow and blue. Above and behind them 
glowed the rising line of proscenium lights, and this whole com- 
position, reflected in the still water of the lake, made a pattern 
incomparably colorful and rich. 

The lake was outlined by Japanese lanterns; as in Rochester, 
large lanterns adorned the tops of the tall trees; the city lights 
surrounding the fountain were disguised as great lanterns atop of 
square black pylons; and every park light within the radius of 
vision was translated into color and pattern by means of paper 
cylinders supported on wire frames. 

That the city had never before witnessed anything as beauti- 
ful as this festival of Song and Light, the New York papers were 
unanimous in declaring, and they but voiced the opinion of the 
sixty or eighty thousand persons who were in attendance. And 
yet to me, to-day, it seems only the first faltering beginning of a 
new art of color and light; an art which will speak new truths of 
the spirit in a language of new beauty —an art no longer static 
like these, its earlier manifestations, but mobile, as music is mobile, 
waxing, waning, changing from grave to gay, from calm to storm, 
dramatic in the highest sense, surcharged with terror, mystery 
and enchantment, but divinely beautiful in all its moods and 
moments. May not this be the art par excellence of the theatre, 
and ought not every sincere worker in the theatre to do his part 
toward developing this art? 
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Playing with Light—V. Setting for Everyman, 
as produced at the Dresden Opera House. Designed by 
Adolph Linnebach. From H. K. Moderwell’s The 
Theatre of Today, by courtesy of John Lane Company. 
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Playing with Light 


AmonG all the improvements brought by the so-called new stage- 
craft, none has beer. mere revolutionary and more far-reaching 
in effect than that of stage lighting. There was a time when the 
producer's only concern was to get enough light—and usually 
he got a great deal too much, resulting in that glare which has 
been a curse of American staging. But of late years the artists 
of the theatre have discovered the great emotional and decorative 
possibilities of lighting, and one hears much about “light values” 
and “light composition.” 

In the best modern staging, lighting is revealed as a harmonizing 
and unifying force, bringing the action and setting into definite 
relationship. Light is manipulated to induce concentration — not 
in the sense of focusing attention on the star actor (as the producer 
used to pick out a favorite with a “‘spot’’), but in the sense of 
centering the stage picture and holding the action together in a 
single zone of interest. But further than that, lighting is being 
made to serve a definite dramatic purpose. It is made to follow 
every changing mood of the story, and to reénforce the action by 
its emotional effect upon the spectator. By its color, its tone, and 
its modelling in line and mass, it expresses subtleties of feeling 
which never else could be captured on the stage. 

And finally, lighting has been made a primary means to 
decorative effect. Bursts of light are played against masses of 
shadow, brilliant groups of figures are set in relief against half- 
lost backgrounds, and mysterious corridors of light lead between 
towering walls of darkness. In contrast with these huge effects, 
a lamp may be placed to tinge the edge of an actor's robe, in 
order to balance the pictorial composition. 

In bringing together in this issue six illustrations of the modern 
producer’s tendency to play with light, we wish to suggest the 
wealth of decorative value which can be achieved with lights used 
against the simplest of stage backgrounds. In the frontispiece 
plate there is no “‘scene”’ in the usual sense. A group of figures 
merely stand out in relief against a lighted curtain —and yet the 
production has been described as one of the most “decorative” 
staged in recent years. In the Orpheus design, on the page op- 
posite, fine use is made of two opposed masses of dark and light. 
From the plate showing the Madison Theatre setting (page 187) 
one may gain a fairly good impression of the exquisite quality 
of light obtainable with the use of a plaster-wall background. 
The decorative beauty of the other scenes speaks for itself. 
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News and Comment 


Caliban at Caliban by the Yellow Sands, which Percy MacKaye wrote for 
Bost the Shakespeare Tercentenary in New York last year, was re- 
cently played in the stadium of Harvard University for the ben- 
efit of the Red Cross and R.O.T.C. So great was the public demand that the 
masque ran for three weeks, from July 2 to July 21. The cast of the prin- 
cipal characters was nearly the same as in New York: Ca/#éan, Lionel Braham; 
Ariel, Gareth Hughes; Prospero, Howard Kyle; Miranda, however, was 
played by Miss Alexandra Carlisle. Frederick Stanhope was the director. 

The chief innovation in the mechanism of the stage was a very high arched 
proscenium for the inner scenes (instead of the rectangular frame at New 
York), backed by a lofty horizon-dome constructed of plaster. To fit this 
new stage Robert E. Jones designed new settings, making use of the great 
height to achieve beautiful panel decorations. The lights thrown upon the 
dome created impressive vistas of sky—deep blue in the garden scene of 
Romeo and Juliet, gray-green in the platform scene of Hamiet, red in the 
Harfieur scene of Henry V. 

To conceal the shifting of scenery, a gigantic steam curtain was employed, 
upon which colored lights were spectacularly thrown. This theatrical geyser 
was advertised as a “feature,” and probably helped to draw the crowd. But 
owing to its startling noise, and its uncertain veering on windy nights, this 
histrionic Old Faithful impaired the illusion of Prospero’s magic visions, 
and often drenched the Muses. 

The performance as a whole was more compact and swift than in New York, 
and more intelligible to those who had not gone through “intensive training” in 
the allegorical book of the play. It was gratifying to see again the brilliant cos- 
tumes which in color and pattern Mr. Jones devised to carry a long distance. 
The dances executed under the general direction of Miss Virginia Tanner were 
one of the most successful parts of the production. The lighting was, as a rule, 
insufficient : one missed the hand of Urban. FRANK CHENEY HERSEY. 

a a) 


Th THE dedication of the National Sylvan Theatre at Washing- 
e National : : 
Sylvan Theatre ton took place on June second. This new open-air theatre, 
situated directly southeast of Washington Monument, de- 
serves attention because it is the first theatre owned by the United States 
Government. It owes its existence largely to the efforts of Mrs. Christian 
Hemmick. Seeing the possibilities of the location and realizing that each 
year there was a surplus left from the funds appropriated by Congress for 
the upkeep and improvement of the park system of the capital city, she 
induced the Superintendent of Grounds, Colonel William H. Harts, to 
arrange for the construction of the theatre. The result, thus far, leaves 
much to be desired, both from a practical and artistic viewpoint. But its 
projectors hope that this modest sylvan stage will eventually lead to the 
establishment in Washington of a government-owned and -operated theatre, 
comparable to the theatres to be found in some of the European countries. 
The opening performance on June 2nd, entitled 7ke Drama Triumphant, 
divided into three parts — the birth, the degradation, and the triumph of the 
drama—defies description as a masterpiece of either play-making or pag- 
eantry. The argument, such as it was, served chiefly as a vehicle for the in- 
troduction of a number of more or less well-known dancers, actors, and grand- 
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opera singers, including Andreas Pavey, Serge Oukrainsky, Izetta Jewel, 
James K. Hackett, Katheryn Lee, Sophie Braslau, and Mme. Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese primadonna. The Florence Fleming Noyes Rhythmic Dancers, 
led by Grace Cowie, opened the program with a dance-pantomime entitled 
“The Dawn of the Drama,” and their offering surpassed by far all the other 
numbers in artistic value and beauty, and in appropriateness to the subject, 
occasion and setting. The performance was concluded by the reading of a 
letter of dedication from Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 

A number of other performances have been given in the theatre during 
the summer. In June /ngomar was presented, and also a play especially for 
children. On July 13th a masque entitled Zhe Cal/ of the Allies was given. 
It is also planned to have concerts in the theatre. The seats are free to 


the public. RICHARD SILVESTER. 
> 


THE series of seven productions given by the Modern 
Stock at Its Best Players, under the direction of fea F seaee Platt, at the 
Pabst Theatre in Milwaukee during the summer, was undoubtedly the most 
important “stock” experiment undertaken in this country during the last 
decade. Certainly no other professional company has attempted to show 
so many plays of unquestionable merit in a theatre of the commercial type. 

The list of productions is as follows: (1) Zhe Lady with the Dagger, The 
Farewell Supper,and The Green Cockatoo, by Schnitzler; (2) Shaw’s You 
Never Can Tell; (3) The Lost Silk Hat, The Glittering Gate, and The 
Queen’s Enemies, by Lord Dunsany,and 7he Farewell Supper by Schnitzler ; 
(4) Masefield’s Zhe Tragedy of Nan; (5) Wedekind’s Such is Life; (6) 
Galsworthy’s 7he Pigeon ; (7) Fulda’s The Pirate. The company, which was 
chosen from those who would prove both sympathetic to such a project and 
versatile, was composed chiefly of players brought by the director from New 
York. The staging included some interesting experiments in the newer meth- 
ods, among which the stylistic settings by J. Blanding Sloan were notable. 

The project was heralded as an attempt to establish a repertory theatre, 
and if Mr. Platt can make his venture permanent, and still keep his play-list 
so free from the average American journalistic play and other mere fillers, 
he will do an historic service to the American theatre. For the salvation of 
the stage in this country doubtless lies in the establishment of a series of 
independent repertory theatres with resident companies under enlightened 
artist-directors. S. R. 
a) 


THE word repertory is being bandied back and forth by many 
an actor and manager in the commercial theatre, but usually 
with little understanding of its true meaning. A real rep- 
ertory theatre provides for preparation of a series of plays in such thorough 
fashion, and by a company so firmly established, that these plays can be 
revived at intervals without those indications of haste and carelessness which 
characterize American stock productions. Grace George, for instance, 
seems to misunderstand the word. She is to return to New York with a 
“repertory season” similar to her successful one of two years ago, but all 
her announced plays are new. 

Margaret Anglin will open a so-called repertory season in New York witha 
dramatization of Emerson Hough’s novel, 7he Beautiful Gate. But we look in 
vain for an announcement of revivals of her successful classic productions. 


Fooling with 
Repertory 
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Ethel Barrymore has announced that she will appear in five plays, which 
will be the foundation of a permanent repertory. They are Camille, The 
School for Scandal, Captain Jinks, Mid-Channel, and a new play by Edward 
Sheldon, called 7he Bridge of Sighs. The staging will be under the direction 
of Iden Payne, which makes the venture the more promising. 

A more hopeful sign is that which comes from Stuart Walker, well known 
as inventor and director of the Portmanteau Theatre. He directed a stock 
theatre venture at Indianapolis during the summer, scoring a financial success, 
but with a list of plays that left much to be desired, pieces of the type of 
Officer 666 and Broadway Jones predominating. The season opened the 
way, however, to a repertory theatre project at Indianapolis. Mr. Walker 
found such coéperation that plans are on foot to convert the Propyleum 
into a theatre to be directed by him under the repertory plan. As he owns 
American rights to several of the best Dunsany plays, and other important 
ones, we supposed that he would lift the project above the mere amusement 
level established at Indianapolis this summer. 

Even if all these ventures fail to become permanent, it is a sign of progress 
that so many leaders in the commercial theatre have recognized that the 
best results cannot be obtained with either the long-run traveling-company 
system or the over-hasty stock system. Repertory is being recognized as 
an ideal, even if its successful attainment is still far off. $C. 
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The Wisconsin Players enter upon their eighth season with plans for widen- 
ing their already broad activities. Experiments and classes in all branches of 
stage work, lectures and trial productions will continue at the workshop and 
clubhouse in Milwaukee. Selections from the repertory of the Players, includ- 
ing foreign, American and local plays, will be presented at home and on tour. 
The organization will open a three-weeks’ engagement at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in New York on October 20. A second volume of Wisconsin 
Plays will appear in October, under the imprint of B. W. Huebsch. 

Adolf Bolm, the Russian dancer who became known throughout this 
country during his tour with the Diaghleff Russian Ballet last year, has 
gathered a notable group of artists for the presentation of his choreodramas 
and dallets-intime. Among his associates are Roshanara, Michio Itow and 
Ratan Devi; and among those entrusted with preparation of costumes and 
settings are Willy Pogany, Livingston Platt and John Wenger. The initial 
showing was scheduled for two weeks at the Booth Theatre in New York 
during August. 

Joseph Urban has been commissioned to design and execute settings for 
three productions at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Theatre Workshop of New York has given a number of performances 
during the summer, including a series at the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor. 
Its repertory now includes Dunsany’s Zhe 7ents of the Arabs, Synge’s The 
Shadow of the Glen, Browning’s /m a Balcony, Sutro’s A Marriage Has 
Been Arranged, Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look, Rita Wellman’s Bar- 
barians, Alice Gerstenberg’s 7he Pot Boiler,and The /nfanta,a dramatization 
by Astrid Kimball of a story by Oscar Wilde. 

The annual “mountain play” was presented in the Mountain Theatre on 
Mount Tamalpais, near San Francisco, May 20, when Holberg’s /eppe-on-the- 
Hill was produced. The production was repeated in the Greek Theatre at 
Berkeley on July 7. 
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The Stage Society of Philadelphia will open its season in October with 
Lawrence Housman’s 7he Chinese Lantern. Its announced list of plays 
includes a notable collection of works by Shaw, Barker, Masefield, Dunsany, 
Galsworthy, Maeterlinck aud others. 

The Washington Square Players will not open their regular season until 
October, when they will present the first of a series of five productions. Many 
of the members of the company, however, will be seen in 7he Family Exit, 
a play by Lawrence Langner, which will be presented at the Comedy Theatre 
in September. As usual, there will be special productions during the year 
for subscribers only. 

De 


At the Little Theatres 


Reports from little theatre directors throughout the country indicate that 
the war is playing havoc with the amateur and experimental theatre groups. 
In some cases the work is being abandoned for the period of hostilities, and 
in nearly all there has been a curtailment of plans for the coming season. 
The Denver Little Theatre, of which Granville F. Sturgis was director, has 
disbanded its company, and goes out of existence without any plans for the 
future. The Prairie Playhouse at Galesburg, one of the most important 
experimental ventures in the country, has lost its director and many members 
of the company. An attempt will be made to reopen the theatre in the fall 
with amateur players under volunteer directors from the Drama League. 
After producing Prunel//a, which had been announced for last spring, the 
new group will offer “light and entertaining plays, believing that is what 
the public will most appreciate.” Such are the horrors of war. 

The Artists Guild of St. Louis, which last year leased its little theatre to 
an outside company, with unsatisfactory results, will have its own company 
this season. Irving Pichel has been engaged as director, and he will produce 
five plays, or groups of plays, beginning in October. 

The Players’ Workshop of Chicago, which last May completed a year’s 
successful work under the direction of Elizabeth Bingham, will not reopen 
this season. Only new plays by Chicago authors were produced, and the 
theatre proved its value as a laboratory for local playwrights ; and it helped 
to develop the talents of a really notable scenic designer, J. Blanding Sloan. 
A number of members of the organization have leased the theatre in the 
Fine Arts Building formerly occupied by the Chicago Little Theatre, and 
will continue producing under the name “ The Playshop.” The final bill of the 
Players’ Workshop, produced late in May, was as follows: Zhe Myth of the 
Mirror, adapted by Gretchen Riggs; How Very Shocking! by Julian 
Thompson; Mo Sade, by Elisha Cook; and Zhe Pot Boiler, by Alice 
Gerstenberg. 

A little theatre has been established at Honolulu. It will present a series 
of plays during the coming season, under the leadership of Mrs. Roger Noble 
Burnham. The building, which seats 160 people, is unique among little thea- 
tres, the auditorium having no side walls, due to the warmth of the climate. 

The Players Club of San Francisco produced as the last bill of the spring 
season, at its Little Theatre, the following one-act plays: 7he Zongmen by 
Adolph Lehmann, 7he /nfernal Triangle by Benjamin Purrington, Zhe 
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Merry Game by Louise Bryant, and a tabloid version of Brieux’s The Red 
Robe. The Club presented at the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, on July 28, 
the Japanese tragedy M/a¢suo (better known as Bushido) and The Talisman 
by Raine Bennett. In the latter play Beatriz Michelena, a moving-picture 
“star,” was featured. The Club’s regular season wi!! open in September, 
and seven productions will be given at the Little Theatre during the year. 


The Little Playhouse Company of Cincinnati, which is directed by Helen 
Schuster-Martin, will give only invitational performances at its theatre during 
the fall. Its first production will be Augier’s 7he Son-in-Law of M. Poirier. 
Beginning in October, the company will give a series of out-of-town pro- 
ductions. An effort is being made to establish a second little theatre in 
Cincinnati, independent of the Little Playhouse Company. If present plans 
are carried out, it would offer three bills during the fall, under the direction 
of Samuel Eliot, Jr. 


The Chicago Little Theatre will devote itself during its sixth season, more 
than ever before, to research and experiment in the arts of the theatre. 
The public performances will be made an incidental part of the company’s 
work, rather than its first consideration. The “main activities” of the season 
are announced as class work, rehearsals and experimental productions. The 
original home of the Theatre in the Fine Arts Building has been vacated. A 
series of public performances will be given, however, in auditoriums specially 
rented for the occasions, the first production being scheduled at Central Music 
Hall during the week beginning November 26. The plays will be from the 
permanent repertory of the Theatre, including such notable productions as 
Medea, Deirdre of the Sorrows, Lithuania,and The Philanderer. The Com- 
pany plans a tour, to include New York City, later in the season. 


The Blythelea Players presented in June, at the little theatre on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Goodrich at West Orange, New Jersey, Zhe Sire 
de Maletroit’s Door, dramatized by Louis A. Wallner from Stevenson’s 
story, and 7he Garden Gods, a masque by Ethel Andrews. 


The Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit will open early in November with 
the first of a series of six productions. Sam Hume will again be director. 


The Lake Forest Players have given three productions during the sum- 
mer at the theatre on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Aldis. The August 
bill was as follows: Zhe Man in the Stalls by Alfred Sutro, Unawakened 
by Mary Aldis, and 7he Twelve Pound Look by J. M. Barrie. Owing to 
the war uncertainty, plans for the fall have not yet been formulated. 


Oe 
New Books About the Theatre 


THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF IRELAND, by Ernest A. Boyd. This 
volume is a real contribution to the history of the progressive movement in 
the theatre. It is concerned almost exclusively with those.“ outsiders ’’— lit- 
erary artists and amateurs — who have made Irish dramaand the name of the 
Irish Players known throughout the world. The author’s judgments are 
sound, and the volume is exceptionally well written. If the method is a bit 
controversial at times, one-must remember that the Irish National Theatre 
: has not yet passed all its crises, nor settled all its questions of policy —and a 
writer who is human must take sides. Altogether it is a book that the stu- 
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dent of the modern theatre must read, and a volume remarkably suggestive 
for those interested in the non-commercial theatre in this country. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


How To PropucE AMATEUR PLAys, by Barrett A. Clark, is an unusually 
good book of its kind, but very elementary. It is designed to be a practical 
manual, and as such it should be valuable to school societies and dramatic 
clubs. The chapter on settings is the best thing of the sort yet written for 
amateur producers, and the play-lists are valuable for reference. But in leav- 
ing out a chapter on standards of acting, the author has made his volume in- 
ferior in at least one respect to a recent volume on the same subject. The 
book should be in every school library, and we recommend it to amateurs for 
serious study. All others will find a mere skimming sufficient. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. §1.50.) 


Bottoms Up, by George Jean Nathan, is a volume of fragments, chiefly 
about the theatre, in which the author attempts “an application of the slap- 
stick to satire.” The result is clever and entertaining at times ; at others only 
slightly amusing and smart. The volume seems to mark the passing of an 
original thinker, who might have been a brilliant writer, into the ranks of 
those who sacrifice truth and judgment in the pursuit of humor or epigram. 
(New York: Philip Goodman Company.) 


THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST, by Montrose J. Moses. Only by including 
much material not properly pertaining to the title-subject, and much material 
about authors not ultimately important, could a writer hope to make a four- 
hundred-page book about the American dramatist. But while one finds con- 
siderable padding in this revised edition of Montrose Moses’ work (first 
published in 1911), there remains a surprisingly large amount of material 
that is important as historical background, and not a little that stimulates the 
reader to thought about the true function of the theatre, and its possibilities 
in relation to American cultural life. The volume is scholarly enough, and 
sufficiently well written, to remain the standard work in its limited field. We 
cannot recommend it for thorough reading except to those who wish to study 
American drama in its minutie. But everyone should skim through it judi- 
ciously ; and it should be on the reference shelves of every dramatic library. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.75.) 


PROJECTIVE ORNAMENT, by Claude Bragdon. In this little book one of 
America’s most original artists insists upon the need of a mathematical basis 
for the free-flowing forms of ornament, and he uncovers a universal source 
in four-dimensional geometry. One finds here a description of the methods 
employed in designing the light-shields of which Mr. Bragdon writes else- 
where in this issue. But the book goes deeper than the mere analysis of an 
individual scheme of ornament; for the artist, it strikes back to original 
sources and opens up a rich field for experiment. It reveals the author as an 
artist who has outgrown the “ borrowings and survivals” with which most 
of his colleagues are concerned —as a deep thinker and original worker. 
The volume does not make easy reading ; but he who persists will find it richly 
informative and finely stimulating. (Rochester: The Manas Press. $1.50.) 
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The New Published Plays 


PLAYs OF GODS AND MEN, by Lord Dunsany. This volume is, of course, 
the most important dramatic publication of the quarter. While the collec- 
tion marks no advance over the earlier Five P/ays, it proves again Lord 
Dunsany’s right to a place among the foremost living dramatists. The most 
effective play in the book, the now famous A Wight at an /nn, had already 
appeared asa pamphlet, and has been reviewed in these columns. Of the 
other three, the poetic Zhe Tents of the Arabs and the more dramatic but 
less beautiful 7he Queen’s Enemies are already known to the American 
public through scattered performances, and are happily still available for 
production by non-commercial theatre ow. The only new play, the three- 
act The Laughter of the Gods, seems like an only partially successful attempt 
to combine the poetic quality of Zhe Tents of the Arabs with the dramatic 
effectiveness of that finest of all Dunsany’s works, Zhe Gods of the Moun- 
tain. It is imaginative, it combines beautifully rhythmic prose with an inter- 
esting legend, and it achieves something of the breathless quality of the 
“static drama” of Maeterlinck ; but it lacks the directness, the definite char- 
acterizations and the sheer dramatic force of Zhe Gods of the Mountain. 
The volume is, nevertheless, one that every library and lover of the drama 
must have. (Boston: Luce and Company. §1.50.) 


PLOTS AND PLAYWRIGHTS, by Edward Massey. Except that it satirizes 
the methods of the pot-boiling Broadway playwright, this comedy does not 
rise appreciably above the average of the successful Broadway play. It 

roved to be a drawing card when presented by the Washington Square 

layers, but it was doubtless the melodramatic effectiveness of the piece, 
rather than the satire, that made it popular. For while making fun of the 
trickery behind the typical New York play, the author relies on that trickery 
and —— for his own most potent appeal. In three scenes one sees three 
passively dramatic episodes, while in a fourth one sees how a “successful” 
playwright makes appealing melodrama out of the same characters and sit- 
uations. The play is entertaining as Seven Keys to Baldpate and On Trial 
were entertaining. It is novel, clever and effective ; but it shows no sense of 
literary values. If it is produced by other progressive groups merely for its en- 
tertainment value, it will demand something substantially worth while on the 
same bill by way of balance. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.00.) 


THE DRAWING OF THE SWORD, by Thomas Wood Stevens, a masque 
bearing the subtitle “A Pageant for the Present Hour,” is evidently intended 
to stimulate American patriotism and recruiting. The enthusiasm of popular 
a may bring it some success as a masque of occasion ; but its cata- 

ing of the virtues of the Allies, with al] the villianies grouped on the other 
side, is a bit obvious. Art has a higher (and usually unexpressed) justice of 
its own, and scorns partisanship; and so we put this down as too clearly a 
rapes aeecs. Its verse is remarkably fine in spots, and from first to last is 
well above the masque-writer’s average. It isa pleasure to note, too, that the 
author does not slop over mntionally, even when he treats of Armenia and 
the Lusitania. But after all, it is more politics than art. (Chicago: The 
Stage Guild.) 

TRIFLES, by Susan Glasspell. Thisis a tense, compact little play, and one 
of the best one-act pieces yet written by an American. It is realistic in 
method, and is unrelieved by humor of any sort; but the tragedy is sug- 
gested rather than portrayed, and the characterizations are vivid enough, 
and the dramatic action tense enough, to “carry” the production. It has al- 
ready been played by many of the ore groups, and should be known to 
every worker in the non-commercial theatre. (New York: Frank Shay. 35c.) 


PORTMANTEAU PLAys, by Stuart Walker. The forty-page introduction, 
written by Edward Hale Bierstadt, is the most interesting and valuable part 
of this book. In it one finds biographical material about Stuart Walker, 
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critical estimates of his plays, and an account of the invention and activities 
of the Portmanteau Theatre. The four plays collected in the volume are of 
a sort that sometimes seems to be unmitigated bosh, but which, if it catches 
one in the right mood, seems delicately and pleasingly fanciful. When we 
read the first two, 7ke 7rimplet and Nevertheless, we leaned toward the 
bosh theory. The former, which Mr. Bierstadt terms “ unquestionably Mr. 
Walker’s finest play,” is a purely symbolic piece, in which the author’s poetic 
diction is by no means equal to the demands of his imagination. Meverthe- 
/ess is a trifle built on the stock situation of two children and a burglar. 7he 
Medicine Show is the slightest sort of farcical character-study. Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil goes far to redeem the preceding plays, having 
both substance and fantasy. It marks the way in which we hope to see Mr. 
Walker develop. In the others, in an effort to achieve child-like simplicity, 
he has come perilously near to being merely childish. Itis refreshing, never- 
theless, to receive a book of American plays in a fanciful vein. And of 
course the volume is worth having as a document in the history of the pro- 
gressive movement. (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. $1.50.) 

THE SUBLIME SACRIFICE, by Charles V. H. Roberts, is the poorest play 
we have encountered in a year’s reviewing. The best that one can say for it 
is that the author probably was sincere when he started out to write a verse 
tragedy dealing with the death of Edith Cavell. The result is undramatic, 
contains pages and pages of unpoetic verse, and deals unintelligently with 
its subject. The author is not even skillful as a poet, and he has no concep- 
tion of dramatic values. Only racial prejudice could read a value into the 
book. (New York and Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press. $1.25.) 


THE WITCHING Hour, IN MizzourA, MRs. LEFFINGWELL’sS BoorTs, 
and OLIVER GOLDSMITH, all by Augustus Thomas. It is worth while to 
have these plays if only as examples of American ingenuity in building dra- 
matic vehicles according to the French “well-made” formula. For the 
student of dramatic construction it is doubly valuable to have them in this 
edition, for which the playwright has written a series of prefaces explaining 
how the pieces were manufactured for the market. Even the least conven- 
tional of the four, 7ie Witching Hour,is an example of more or less me- 
chanical manipulation of stock situations and timely ideas. Mr. Thomas’ 
contribution to American drama is notable, not for spiritual insight or literary 
distinction, but for its fresh reportorial value and its skillful blending of the 
sure-fire elements of amusement. These plays are entertaining in the way 
that the Saturday Evening Post is entertaining: they are facilely and collo- 

uially written, topical, and exciting. With the possible exception of 7he 

‘itching Hour, they are intrinsically negligible and ephemeral; but as 
typical examples of the journalistic phase in the American theatre, they are 
well worth preserving. (New York: Samnel French. Each soc.) 


COMEDIES OF Worps, by Arthur Schnitzler. One who believes that 
there is more or less value in marital regularity, necessarily places Schnitzler 
as a cynic moving in a false world. The five plays in this volume must serve 
to give a Puritanic nation that impression anew ; for all deal with “affairs” 
in the making or in retrospect. But with allowance made for an obsession 
with sex-attraction, there remains the fact that Schnitzler is one of the most 
stimulating writers in the world. No other playwright is quite so keen a 
psychologist ; no other dissects the soul quite so mercilessly ; no other an- 
alyses actions and impulses with quite so nice a relish for every possibility 
of effect or feeling ; no other so readily leads the reader to regard the elusive 
and subtle sensations and motives of life. And so, for those who have trained 
their appreciation to the intellectual rather than the emotional, these printed 
plays will come as a treat. None is likely to prove unusually effective on the 
stage ; but all are worth a occasionally in the little theatres. The 
translations are good, and there is an interesting speculative introduction. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd. $1.50.) 
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The Publishers of Theatre Arts Magazine 


have on hand a few complete sets of the four issues of Volume I. These will be sold 
unbound at the original price of $1.50 postpaid. Bound copies will be sold at this 
price plus the cost of binding, depending upon style of cover desired. Address: 
25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

NOTE: Subscribers desiring to bind their own copies can obtain the printed title- 
page and contents list by sending ten cents in stamps to the publishers. 
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Current tssues will be found on sale at the following bookshops : 


NEW YORK CITY: Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 
The Sunwise Turn, 2 East 31st Street 
CHICAGO: A. C. McClurg & Company, 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON : Smith and McCance, 2 Park Street 
CLEVELAND: Richard Laukhuff, 40 Taylor Arcade 
OAKLAND: Smith Brothers, 472 Thirteenth Street 
DETROIT: Dennen’s Bookshop, 19 Grand River Avenue, East 
John V. Sheehan & Co., 262 Woodward Avenue 
ROCHESTER: Clarence W. Smith, 44 East Avenue 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine, published 
quarterly at Detroit, Michigan, for April 1, 1917. 


State or Micnican ) 

County or Wayne { " _ Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Sheldon Cheney, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the editor of the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for. the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the name and address of tbe publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: publisher, Sheldon Cheney, 25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan; editor, Sheldon 
Cheney, 25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan; managing editor, none; business managers, none. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock): Sheldon Cheney. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (If there 
are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pubiication sold or distributed, 
through the mails, or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is not required. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 

Suetpon CHEney. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1917. 
R. W. Putten. (My commission expires July, 1919.) 
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In one 
short 


#” “THE DIAL 


has reéstablished itself as the most influential crit- 
ical journal in America. 


Today its sane, progressive editorial policy attracts 
the attention and commendation of the leading 
thinkers and writers the world over. 


Eden Phillpotts says of the new editorial 
policy: “ The Dial is great reading.”’ 


THE DIAL is different from any other American 
journal and appeals only to those whose taste in 
literary affairs is discriminating. 


In an age characterized by artistic and social tran- 
sition, intelligent people are looking for intelligent 
discussion of the new ideas in relation to the old. 


If you are one of that little group in which the future 
of American arts and letters finds its roots you wtll 
appreciate what Tue Dau ts accomplishing. 


Those sending a check for one year’s subscription 
($3.00) will receive THE DIAL free of charge 
until January 1, 1918, when their subscription 
will be entered for one year from that date. 


Published fortnightly, twenty-four issues the year. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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